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The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on Monpay, September 18th, and 
terminate on SATURDAY, December 16th. 
Candidates for admission (bringing music they can perform) may be examined 
at the Institution on Saturday, Sept. 16th, at Eleven o’clock, 
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URSUANT to an Order of the High Court of Justice 
(Chancery Division), made in an action ‘“‘ In the MATTER of the ESTATE 
of JOHN ALLISON, deceased, Sharpus v. Hodge, 1882, A, No. 884,” the 
CREDITORS of John Allison, late of Glenhaven, Elstree, in the county of Herts, 
and of No. 33, Oakley Square, Hampstead Road, in the county of Middlesex, 
or on business as a pianoforte manufacturer, under the style or firm of 
Ralph Allison and Sons and Allison & Allison, at Nos. 167, 169, and 171, 
Wardour Street, Oxford Street, and at No. 3, Wellington Street, and at Stibbing- 
ton Street, St Pancras, all in the county of Middlesex (who died in or about the 
month of February, 1882), are, on or before the 2nd day of October, 1882, to send 
by post prepaid to Charles Henry Theodore Wharton, a member of the firm of 
Yorke & Wharton, of No. 29, Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, W., the 
solicitors of the defendant, Thomas Reynolds Hodge, the executor of the will of 
the deceased, their Christian and surnames, addresses and descriptions, the full 
particulars of their claims, a statement of their accounts, and the nature of the 
securities (if any) held by them, or in default thereof they will be peremptorily 
excluded from the benefit of the said order. Every creditor holding any 
security is to produce the same before the Honourable Mr Justice Kay, at the 
Chambers of the Vice-Chancellor Sir Charles Hall, Royal Courts of Justice, 
Strand, Middlesex, on Fripay, the 3rd day of November, 1882, at One o’clock in 
the Afternoon, bene the time appointed for adjudicating on the claims.—Dated 
this 16th day of August, 1882,—H. F. CHURCH, Chief Clerk.—A. LESLIE, 
34, Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, W., Solicitor for the Plaintiff, 
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if desired. Moderate Terms, companionship being the chief object. First- 
class References given and required. Address—‘‘H. H. W.,” 34, Messrs 
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“CARNEVAL DE VENISE” and ‘‘ KILLARNEY.” 


MiSs BEATA FRANCIS will sing the “CARNEVAL DE 
VENISE” at Harrogate, Sept. 21; Ludlow, Sept. 26; and “‘KILLARNEY” 
at Harrogate, Sept. 23; Tadtow. Sept. 26. 


“THE MESSAGE.” 
\ R BARTON M’GUCKIN will sing Buumenrnat’s admired 


Song, ‘THE MESSAGE,” at the Concert given in aid of the Royal 
Infirmary, at the Music Hall, Edinburgh, on Friday evening, Nov. 3. 


\ IDNIGHT CHIMES. Song. Words by Marta X. Hayes. 
- Music by Micuarr BEeR@son. Price 4s. London: DuNcAN Davison & 
0., 244, Regent Street, W. 
) F pMabing DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, & 
uatre Mains. Par I G 3 i b : 
Davison & Co., 244, Raoeet Street, — ae See eee 
“HER VOICE.” 
“FER VOICE.” Tenack Grssonz’s popular Song (poetry 


by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme ENRIQUVEZ, is published 
price 48., by Duncaw Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. ' ‘ 
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Singing (or in other studies) with Class Harmony. Students can select their 
masters. All attend at St George’s Hall, and the greater part at South Kensing- 
ton and Brighton. 

Piano—Dr Wylde, Messrs Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, Kéhler, Gear, Trew, 
Roche, Mattei, Lehmeyer, Ehrenfechter. 

Singing—MM. Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Scuderi, Raimo, G. Garcia, Engel, 
Romili, ‘Banielli, H. Gear, Bernett, M. Costa, Dinelli, and F. Schira. 

Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig. Harp—Wright, Oberthiir. Flute—Radcliff, Jansen. 
’Cello—Pezze. Harmonium—Engel. 

The AUTUMN TERM OPENS, at Brighton, Sept. 23; at St George's Hall, 
Sept. 25; at South Kensington, Sept. 26. Prospectuses on application, with 
terms, of Mr Robertson; Drawing and Painting, the Elocution, Deportment, 
and Language Lessons; also names of medallists and the students to whom the 
large medals of the Society of Fine Arts have just been awarded. 


TO TEACHERS OF SINGING IN SOUTH LONDON. 


ALWORTH INSTITUTION.—WANTED for the en- 
suing Session a Gentleman to undertake the VOCAL OLASS and 
CHORAL UNION.—Address to the Hon. See., 302, Walworth Road, 8.E. 








184, ToTTENHAM CouRT Roan, 
Sept. 4, 1882. 
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LL WHO POSSESS A PIANOFORTE (and cannot 


play it) may now play at once, without any previous knowledge of 


music by 
ROYLANCE’S ‘‘NUMERICAL SYSTEM,” 

Which contains a ‘‘ Figured Diagram ” to fit on the Keyboard of any Pianoforte 
(or Harmonium), and a choice Selection of 40 Sacred and Secular Melodies, 
composed for the use of those who have no time to study Music. _ . 

Thousands are now able to play who did not believe such a thing possible. 
Price 2s, 6d. net ; post free 33 Stamps. 
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Published This Day. 


WAE IS MY HEART. 


(SONG,) 
Words by ROBERT BURNS. 
Music by 
E. D. PERROTT. 
Price 3s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


FANTAISIE MARZIALE. 


MORCEAU DE SALON, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
B 


y 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








‘*Miss Lillie Albrecht, the clever young pianist, has just published a new 
piece, which we venture to predict will earn well-deserved popularity, and add 
to the fame of Miss Albrecht as a rising and meritorious composer. The piece 
is entitled ‘ Fantaisie Marziale,’ morceau de salon.”—Life. 

“* Fantaisie Marziale’ isa brilliant pianoforte piece by Lillie Albrecht, the 
accomplished young pianist, who knows how to write effectively for, as well as 
to play well on, the instrument. The principal theme is spi ted and is well 
contrasted by an episode or trio, of a more cantabile eharacter.”—The Illustrated 
London News. 





NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 
HE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by J. Srewarr. 


Music by J. L. Hatton. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 
rr % > 
BIRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 

practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 

Balances when not drawn below £25, No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also reeeives money on Deposit at THREE PER CENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 





Just Published 


MARCEL 


OF 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


By 
BROWNLOW BAKER. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par 
BENTAYOUX., 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 

SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, anv SAXOPHONES, 


P, GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burrrt, CRAMPON & Oo.), 

Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 

and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty’s Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 

Spain, America, &c. 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET. 

Price Lists sent free on application. 





MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RUFFINI’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
; : Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 








THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Datly News. 





VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MoRI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. SPA as aA ae 
; “New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 


Oo., 244, Regent Street. 2 " 

“‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music 8ize, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. — 
For invigorating and enrich the voice, and removing affections of 


the throat. ai : 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co, ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santiey, &c. Sold in 
boxes, ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 
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THE STUDENTS DREAM. 


PRELUDE FOR THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM, OR ORGAN, 
Composed by 


G. GARIBOLDI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 
SEA BREEZES. Sxeren ror tue Pranororte .. 3s. 
AIR DE DANSE. Povr Piano .. . ie OR 


Composed by 


D. ROBERT MUNRO. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Thursday. 


In that most interesting book ‘‘The Mendelssohn Family,” 
reference is made by one of the great composer's sisters to a yeung 
French student named Gounod, whom she met during a stay in 
Rome. He is said to have strong religious tendencies, nourished by 
a sentimental nature such as might eventually lead him into the 
Church. M. Gounod did not go so far, but his early disposition has 
more or less tinged the whole of his artistic life. Although he will 
chiefly be remembered as the composer of Faust, he is never so happy 
as when writing sacred music. The great subjects connected with 
religious doctrine and ritual appear to touch him deeply, exciting 
his emotions most of all, and leading him to illustrate them from a 
picturesque and sensuous point of view. A musician may approach 
such themes on two sides. He may, like Sebastian Bach, regard 
them in a purely spiritual aspect, and offer the homage of intellectual 
reverence as expressed in the language of abstract art. Or he may 
look at them in their more human relationships, recognizing so many 
tableaux that make appeal in a form less spiritual than sensuous. 
To this second course M, Gounod is limited by the emotionalism of 
his nature. He deals necessarily with the sentiment of religious 
things, and we take it quite as a matter of course that his thoughts 
turned, twelve years ago, to the story of the humiliation, anguish, 
and triumph of the Saviour of the world, not so much to proclaim 
their higher significance, though that he could not altogether ignore, 
as to indulge a kind of luxurious sympathy. Here we havea key to 
the artistic meaning of M. Gounod’s Redemption. The new oratorio 
is not primarily a display of musical thought and speech. Were it 
this, the work would bear a different aspect, arising out of considera- 
tion for purely musical effects, and, I may add, for prevailing tastes. 
It represents much more fully the contemplation of sacred things by 
a keenly susceptible artistic nature, which, absorbed in them, and 
ignoring all other considerations, expresses its feeling with less 
regard for manner of utterance and effect upon others than for com- 
plete fidelity to the situation. The loftiness of this must be allowed. 
It is, at any rate, higher than the spirit which treats a sacred theme 
as a means to an end, and makes musical capital out of divine 
things. At the same time risk is involved when the composer's 
work has to go forth into a world certain to look at it first as a pro- 
duction of art, and only in the second place, if at all, as an offspring 
of religious sentiment. The conscientious critic, however, regards 
M. Gounod’s new oratorio from its author’s own point of view. By 
so doing he avoids mistakes, and sees plainly the reason of things 
otherwise difficult to comprehend. 

The work is divided into three parts, with a prologue setting 
forth the creation of man, and his temptation and fall; together 
with the necessity for, and promise of, a Redeemer. As all this 
ground is covered in a few lines, the interest of the prologue gathers 
around its musical treatment, the more because it indicates the 
structure of the entire oratorio, For the reason just stated, M. 
Gounod’s orchestral introduction has a significance not otherwise 
belonging to it. The effect of the movement, an adagio, is chiefly 
that of chords applied to the chromatic scale, resting upon a pedal 
point. Two leading features are indicated here—tirst, the com- 
poser’s trust in harmonic progressions rather than melodic themes ; 
and, second, his resolution to employ the scale which, with manifest 
disadvantages in other ways, offers the greatest scope for striking 
harmonic effects. The text—M. Gounod’s own, by the way—is 
divided between two narrators, tenor and bass, and is treated in a 
manner consistently followed throughout the oratorio. Both voices, 
sometimes in alternation, sometimes together, in thirds or octaves, 
declaim a kind of quasi-recitative, accompanied @ tempo by the 
orchestra. So far, simultaneous use of the voices excepted, M. 
Gounod adopts the form which has superseded recitative proper 
and come into general use. But other features in his setting of the 
narrative arise from his own initiative. He appears to have debated 
with himself in what way the Divine story should be told—whether 
with dramatic energy and picturesque descriptiveness, or in the 
calm, passionless style of the Evangelical record. His choice fell 
upon the second method, and taking the character of the vocal part 
in connection with the mode of delivery yesterday adopted, we see 
that M. Gounod thought it safer—he may have considered it more 
reverent also—to make the narrator a simple mouthpiece, leaving 
the orchestra to give the necessary colour, warmth, and life. 
Hence, he confines the voices to monotone or slow movement up 
and down a section of the chromatic scale. Quite in keeping with 
this severe musical reticence is the nature of the accompaniments. 
At exciting moments the orchestra becomes vigorous and even de- 
scriptive, while on rare occasions a melody streams forth ; but, as a 
rule, trust is placed in harmonic combinations and instrumental 
colouring. All this the Prologue illustrates, and something more, 
It shows that M. Gounod is not to be tempted by the cheap device 





of ‘‘ representative themes ” into an exaggerated use of them. The 
oratorio contains but one ‘‘ typical maloay,” and that is associated 
with the person and work of the Redeemer, being first heard when 
the Almighty purpose to save mankind stands revealed. A theme 
more characteristic of the composer could hardly have come from 
his pen—in other words, it is large, expressive, and symmetrical, 
not a mere fragment intended for ingenious dovetailing. Let me 
further point out, with reference to the Prologue, that it contains 
no commentary upon the text, either in chorale form or any other. 
This, too, is worthy of observation, because indicating a special 
point of difference between the form of Redemption and that of 
ordinary oratorio. M. Gounod resorts very rarely to didactic ob- 
servations, thinking, perhaps, that the story, as he sets it forth, 
conveys its own moral. With these needful remarks upon methods 
confronting us at the outset of the work, I may pass on to say that 
the accompaniment to the text of the Prologue is remarkably bold 
and free in its sequential harmonies, and characteristically rich in 
colouring. From out of this indefinite mass of sounds the ‘‘ typical 
melody ” springs with grateful relief, seeming to bring with it light 
and beauty. The prologue finishes with a chorale, ‘‘ The earth is 
My possession,” preceded and followed by the tuneful Redemption 
theme, itself containing nothing but plain diatonic harmonies. A 
better ending could not be. 

The first part opens with the condemnation of Christ, and carries 
on the course of events to the completion of the sacrifice on Mount 
Calvary. At the outset an element of interest arises. Jesus speaks, 
through the medium of a special (baritone) voice, after the manner 
adopted by Bach in his Passion ; and here I may say, once for all, 
that the music set to the Divine words is singularly happy, being 
full of tenderness and sweetness, combined with dignity. It may 
seem unfortunate that the first utterance of the Lord, ‘‘ If My deeds 
have been evil,” corresponds exactly with a passage in the death- 
scene of Valentine (Faust), but the music is impressive and appro- 
priate, while, if any one has a right to quote M. Gounod, he surely 
must be M. Gounod himself. The march to Calvary receives elabo- 
rate treatment, in a form likely to awake discussion. Its principal 
feature is a lengthy orchestral movement, moderato maestoso, repre- 
senting the brutality of the Pagan force, and containing not only 
passages which are fierce and strong, but others that are light almost 
to flippancy. It is, of course, open to question whether, in contem- 
plating Jesus being led to death, we are more struck by the savage- 
ness of his persecutors than by the deep solemnity and pathos of the 
scene, M. Gounod’s reason is clear enough, however, when he asso- 
ciates with the orchestral movement a hymn, “‘ Vexilla Regis pro- 
deunt,” from the Catholic liturgy ; this, supposed to be sung by the 
‘« daughters of Jerusalem,” representing Christian compassion. The 
contrast is obvious and great, whatever may be thought of its value 
as compared with the effect of keeping the central Figure always in 
view. When M. Gounod at length turns to the Sufferer, the music 
becomes pathetic in the highest degree. tea could more power- 
fully illustrate the short but pregnant dialogue between the women 
and Jesus. It is the very utterance of grief and tenderness, touch- 
ing the heart, and making almost painful the fierce strains of the 
resumed’ march, tempered though they be by the hymn sung in 
choral unison. The Crucifixion scene presents much worthy of 
serious regard, apart from elaborate orchestral treatment of the nar- 
rative. Here, for example, the chorus begins its work in earnest, 
and as an actor rather than a spectator. It represents the ‘‘ passers- 
by” in a powerful number, ‘‘ Ha! Thou that dost declare,” and the 
priests in an outburst of mockery and spite, ‘‘Can He not save Him- 
self?” These episodes are but brief, for the composer, not seeking 
after musical effect per se, declines to check the steady flow of 
events till Jesus, accompanied by the ‘typical melody” in its full 
loveliness, has uttered the memorable prayer for His enemies. Here 
a chorus distinguished by harmonies of the most poignant nature 
embodies the Divine reproaches, ‘“O my vineyard, come tell me why 
thy grapes are bitter.” And here M. Gounod proves more than 
cont to the demands upon him ; rising from subdued feeling to the 
highest pitch of agony, then suddenly falling to the lowest depth of 
pathos. Mark the chorus as a magnificent example of intense mu- 
sical expression, such as may be expected from the composer when 
all his sympathies are aroused and the depths of his nature moved. 
Observe, further, the quartet and chorus, which point to the Virgin 
Mother, ‘‘ Beside the Cross remaining ;” the melancholy beauty of 
M. Gounod’s theme and the sombre colouring of his orchestration. 
Observe, most of all, the Virgin's solo, ‘‘ While my watch I am 
keeping,” with its appropriate use of the Stabat Mater chant in ac- 
companiment. Here M. Gounod again touches the heart by quiet, 
unforced pathos. A chorale, ‘‘Lord Jesus, Thou to all bringest 
light and salvation” ends the episode of the two thieves, and may 
be mentioned, not for its musical importance so much as for being a 
commentary of the kind which M. Gounod to so large an extent 
ignores, An orchestral movement ‘quasi adagio) depicting the Dark- 
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ness would, perhaps, more vividly suggest the groping about of 
persons who cannot see, and has little to recommend it. Not so the 
music to the final words and death of Jesus. Here the composer is 
again master of his theme and of our emotions. Tone-painting 
could hardly be more clear and powerful. After this the first part 
soon ends, doing so with another reflective chorale, distinguished by 
greater range and variety of expression than usually belongs to that 
form of sacred music. 

The second part opens with a “‘ prophetic chorus,” remarkable for 
the device of a trumpet passage which reiterates continually the 
tonic and dominant of the key, the instruments answering each 
other from opposite points of the orchestra, This is, of course, by 
way of prologue to the narrative of the Resurrection and Ascension, 
the musical setting of which so closely resembles that in the first 
part as to make additional comment unnecessary. Features of 
special interest soon present themselves, among them a pastoral 
theme for strings, on a double pedal, intended to represent the pro- 
gress of the Holy Women to the Sepulchre ; though in what its 
propriety lies is not at all clear. This theme re-enters when- 
ever the Women are spoken of as moving from _ place 
to place. M. Gounod is at his best in the scene with 
the Angel at the Tomb, but thenceforward till the Ascension 
takes place he exercises diminished power, partly for the 
reason that his method of treating the narrative begins to lose the 
charm of novelty. A powerful chorus, ‘“ Now behold ye the guard,” 
re-awakens keen attention by the strength and majesty of its 
harmonies and the glow of its colour. To this, however, M. Gounod 
has accustomed us, and we hail more gladly a soprano air, ‘‘ For thy 
love as a father,” with which beautiful choral passages are combined. 
The composer’s success here suggests that after all the good old way 
is the best. A few more airs equal in merit would add immensely 
to the musical charm of the work, and need not at all detract from 
its religious significance. But whatever defects appear in this part 
are forgotten—I had nearly said redeemed—by the splendid 
triumphal chorus, ‘‘ Unfold, ye portals everlasting,” which brings it 
to an end. M. Gounod has resorted, in this instance, to rather 
sensational means. He would have a celestial choir, with harps 
and trumpets, raised above the general level, in order to put ‘ from 
on high” the question ‘‘ Who is the King of Glory?” This could 
not well be carried out yesterday, but a certain approximate effect 
was produced, and justified the means employed. In any case, the 
point becomes insignificant when compared with the grandeur of the 
chorus as a whole. Nothing could be more simple than its structure. 
But if the means are obvious it is also clear that they are used with 
consummate knowledge and skill. 

In the third part are comprised the events of Pentecost, and these 
bring us into a brighter atmosphere. Melody now predominates, as 
in the opening chorus, ‘‘ Lovely appear ”—a piece which will find 
its way, as a church anthem, all over the land, doing so none the 
less readily because a beautiful soprano solo enters into its structure. 
Another orchestral movement, ‘‘The Apostles in Prayer,” does 
nothing to atone for the shortcomings of its fellows, but the work 
ends happily with an claborate number called ‘Hymn of the 
Apostles.” Here several distinct movements present themselves— 
first an extended theme sung in unison by tenors and 
basses, and repeated in full chorus; second, a quartet, ‘‘ By Faith 
Salvation comes ;” third, a setting of the Beatitudes marked by 
varied beauty and fitness; and fourth, a fugual episode, which, as 
the theme is not marked out, would have been better avoided. 
Finally, a mighty series of M. Gounod’s favourite harmonic progres- 
sions closes the oratorio with all imaginable splendour. 

The question as to the precise status of M. Gounod’s oratorio is 
one demanding some consideration before an answer can be given. 
No doubt the obvious beauties of the work are many. With hardly 
an exception the choral numbers produce an effect not to be denied. 
They are clear in structure, definite in expression, and musically 
interesting and attractive. The few airs and lyrical solo passages 
are in their way, no less charming, so that the first positive con- 
clusion drawn amounts to this—whenever M. Gounod keeps to the 
old lines of oratorio his success is indisputable. There remains the 
great peculiarity of the work, namely, its treatment of the narrative. 
Here opinions are sure to differ widely, and, in any case, some time 
must elapse before a feature so new in oratorio commands general 
approval. That time will, however, be hastened in proportion, as 
M. Gounod’s object and spirit are recognized. His oulek narrative 
is a musical meditation, throughout which the devout mind enters 
completely into the emotions of the text, and makes them personal 
to itself, for a higher object than that of mere effect. To re ao 
this and sympathise with it is, as I remarked at the outset, to 
remove a lot of difficulties. At first, however, the public will judge, 
not from the right point of view, but by comparison with standards 
which M, Gounod has not considered, and their verdict consequently 





may be one of somewhat hesitating approval. Happily there is 
enough of obvious beauty and grandeur in Redemption for the hold- 
ing of its ground, and, under such circumstances, absolute triumph 
is generally a question of time. Believing M. Gounod’s oratorio 
to be a noble and exalted thing, I trust that the time may be 
short. 

This morning Handel’s Messiah was performed, under the usual 
Festival conditions of a full house and universal sympathy. The 
number of seats engaged for this immortal masterpiece was 1,828, 
and the receipts amounted to £2,391 2s. 2d., includingnoless than £673 
given specially for the General Hospital. Handel’s work has from 
the beginning of its illustrious career been identified with the cause 
of charity, and the tradition seems very unlikely to be lost. Details 
of its performance as conducted by Sir Michael Costa are, of course, 
unnecessary. It goes without saying that all concerned did well, 
but it may perhaps he stated that the whole of the tenor airs were 
sung by Mr Maas, those for bass being taken by Signor Foli. The 
other parts were divided according to custom, the soprano solos 
between Mdme Albani and Miss Anna Williams, the contralto 
between Mdme Patey and Mdme Trebelli. The whole of these 
artists sustained their high reputation. 

The audience this evening was even larger than that of the morn- 
ing, 2,233 persons being present, and the receipts amounting to 
£1,461 5s., making the grand total for the day £3,852 7s, 2d., as 
against £3,405 4s. 2d. on the corresponding day in 1879. Herr Gade’s 
new cantata, Psyche, constituted the chief attraction, and was 
splendidly performed under the guidance of the gifted composer, 
who is immensely popular here, and was received with enthusiasm. 
I must reserve my notice of the work, and only record at present 
its absolute success. The first two or three numbers passed without 
particular notice, but the audience soon felt the beauty and grace of 
the music, and thenceforward applause was the order of the evening. 
Two numbers were encored, while at the close a perfect tempest of 
cheering bespoke the general pleasure and admiration. This was 
no more than justice. Psyche is a masterly and charming work, 
equal to anything the Danish master has given us. The solos were 
taken hy Mdme Marie Roze (Psyche), Mdme Trebelli (Proserpine), 
and Mr Santley (Eros) ; Miss Eleanor Farnol and Mr Lloyd assisting 
in the concerted numbers. All these artists were in their best 
form, and gave well-nigh unmingled satisfaction. As for the band 
and chorus, they played and sang superbly. Other features in the 
programme were Mr Parry’s new Symphony, a masterly composition ; 
a new song, ‘‘The Golden Thread,” composed by M. Gounod, and 
sung by Mdme Patey; and the march written by the French 
master for the Duke of Albany’s wedding. In a subsequent letter I 
shall gather up these new things into a bouquet, and deal with them 
as they deserve. The familiar selections included, ‘‘W aft, ye 
Zephyrs” (Huryanthe), beautifully sung by Mr Maas, the overture 
to William Tell, and Donizetti's air, ‘OQ Lisbona,” in which Mr 
King made his mark, 

—_—oO——— 
Friday. 

The last day of the Festival opened badly as regards weather, 
but with little or no effect upon the attendance, however much 
appearances suffered. That appearances suffered a good deal cannot 
be denied, since a steady drizzle from a leaden sky is no more 
beautiful and inspiring in Birmingham than anywhere else. ‘This 
morning it took all the festiveness out of the scene, and put in its 
place a pervading sense of dampness and discomfort. However, the 
‘Town Hall soon filled, and when, as gloom increased, the pretty 
clusters of Swan’s incandescent lamps gave out their pure and 
beautiful light, there was a very satisfactory feeling that art had 
so far atoned for the shortcomings of nature. A varied and liberal 
selection made up the first programme of the day, and represented 
the classical masters, whom, on these occasions, it is always a duty 
and a delight to honour. Mozart contributed to it; so did Beethoven 
and Cherubini, and so did the still living composer (Brahms) who 
carries on in our time, with fidelity to their principles, yet with 
liberal tastes, the work those illustrious men promoted. Mozart 
was represented by his Symphony in G minor—smallest, but not 
least beautiful, of the immortal triad which his fertile genius pro- 
duced in a few weeks of 1788—the most memorable year of his life. 
A better choice could not have been made for the purpose of dis- 
playing the admirable ability of Sir Michael Costa’s orchestra—that 
of the strings especially. With regard to the ‘‘ wind,” it may be 
worth recording that, as the symphony was performed with the 


| clarionet parts as printed in the new German edition of the score, 


it presented some added attraction, enhanced by the unfailing skill 
and taste of Mr Lazarus. But the execution of the work generally 
could not have been better. It was delicate, yet firm and strong ; 
hardly ever short of perfect precision, and often most beautifully 
phrased. Under such circumstances Mozart's music could make no 
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other than a deep impression. The audience listened keenly to 
every movement, and seemed quite willing to hear the whole again. 
Indeed, the finale had to be repeated, so lively was the sense of 
pleasure it conferred. In thus appreciating Mozart the Birmingham 
public did themselves honour. They, at any rate, are not ready, with 
some of our public instructors, to describe that mighty master as ‘‘in- 
fantine.” Following the Symphony in G minor came the ‘Song of 
Triumph,” composed by Johannes Brahms in honour of his country’s 
victories, and dedicated to the German Emperor. This work has 
been heard in London on one or two occasions and in a few of our 
provincial towns ; but its very exacting character is a formidable 
obstacle in the way of general familiarity. At a Birmingham 
Festival, however, difficulties count for little or nothing, and the 
‘‘ Triumphlied ” was never in danger of rejection here by reason of 
the great demand it makes upon executive ability. The peculiar 
feature of the composition lies in its being written for a double 
choir, often in an elaborately contrapuntal fashion, and with an 
almost continuous strain upon voice as well as upon skill and care. 
So fatiguing was the music found this morning that the performers 
were given their interval of rest immediately after it, instead of 
after Cherubini’s Mass in C, as arranged. They well deserved the 
consideration, for they had been absolutely unsparing of themselves, 
and had not once made a mistake in threading the maze of their 
way through the work. Brahms is a new name at these Festivals, 
but the music of his ‘‘ Triumphlied ” must have struck the audience 
as having a familiar flavour of much older masters. The impression 
was undoubtedly correct, because Brahms composed his work in the 
sturdy and intellectual spirit which finds musical expression through 
the writings of Bach and Handel. There is nothing of sickly-senti- 
mentalism here. An ‘‘wsthete” would probably turn away from it 
shuddering, and call for something languishing to do away with the 
effect of the shock. To a large extent, therefore, the music is out 
of harmony with an age that loves ‘‘ prettinesses ” on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the blood-curdling horrors. This goes to say 
that the ‘* Triumphlied ” is robust and healthy—good, sound, honest 
music such as the old German masters were wont to write at a time 
when there was bracing air about. The work, however, is not a 
mere reproduction. To Brahms belongs the credit of legitimately 
developing the artistic principles which guided his great predecessors, 
and here he combines the vigorous counterpoint of Bach and modern 
graces of orchestration, as far as the two things can be allied, without 
incongruous effects. This adds immensely to the interest of the 
work, above all in the eyes of those who contend that the old forms 
are capable of indefinite expansion and infinite variety. I must con- 
gratulate the Festival Committee upon their choice of the 
‘* Triumphlied,” and Sir Michael Costa upon the splendid manner 
of its performance. On another occasion, perhaps, Brahms will 
contribute something still more important, specially written. I 
should add that the incidental solo was sung very well indeed by 
Mr King. 

Cherubini’s Mass, in G (No. 4) opened the second part of the pro- 
gramme, and conferred upon it no mean attraction. This beautiful 
example of the Florentine master has been very rarely heard in 
England, for reasons as difficult to understand as those which keep 
some of his noble operas off our stage. Just now, however, there 
are “— of arun upon Cherubini’s masses, thanks to the interest 
and admiration excited by his ‘‘D minor” when it was produced in 
London and at the Worcester Festival last year. The Mass in G 
no more compares with its greater sister in beauty and grandeur 
than in size, but it is a masterpiece all the same, and one not to be 
heard without recognition of the genius that can produce great 
results with comparatively simple means. A work Jess elaborate in 
structure so learned a musician as Cherubini could hardly have 
written. In modulation it is as reticent in polyphony, the composer 
seeking his effects for the most part in his melodic phrases and 
natural unforced harmonies combined with orchestral devices which, 
like the prolonged inverted pedal in * Qui tollis,” show the hand of 
a genuine master. A review in detail of this work, if given now, 
would only anticipate what will inevitably be attempted very soon, 
under circumstances more favourable to well-considered opinion. 
Enough that the mass was, to-day, a success beyond dispute. Its 
expressive themes, thorough musicianship, and deep religious feeling 
commanded approval on all hands, Of the performance it is 
scarcely possible to speak in exaggerated terms. The choral per- 
formance was surprisingly good, considering the strain put upon the 
voices in executing very different music just before. On this point 
the able chorus master, Mr Stockley, had reason to be anxious, but 
his splendid force carried the work through against all difticulties, 
and left room for hardly a word of criticism. In point of fact these 
Birmingham singers appear quite as fresh and trustworthy now as 
they were at the beginning of the week, and the Midland capital 
has reason to be proud of them. With such artistes as Mdme 





Albani, Miss Williams, Mdme Patey, Mdme Trebelli; Mr Maas, 
Mr Cummings, Mr F. King, and Signor Foli, all of whom were 
required for the comprehensive plan of the work, it may be imagined 
that the solos were admirably given. Cherubini wrote for voices 
like a true Italian, influenced though he was by the German school, 
and vocalists find all their sympathies enlisted when his music comes 
to hand. Where all do well it may seem invidious to make special 
mention of one, but the risk must be incurred here in favour of 
Mdme Albani, whose artistic taste and natural fervour gave uncom- 
mon <istinetion to the principal soprano part. Let much also be 
laid to the credit of Sir Michael Costa for conducting the perfor- 
mance not only with skill, but with evident zeal on behalf of his 
illustrious countryman. Beethoven's Mount of Olives brought the 
long concert to an end. With regard to this work the pen of criti- 
cism may rest, every requirement being answered by a few words in 
praise of a performance which had some notably meritorious features. 
Among these were the singing of Miss Anna Williams, who has 
done well all the week, materially advancing her artistic rank, and 
the excellent delivery by Mr Maas, of the tenor solos, that demand 
no common powers. As may be supposed, the chorus and orchestra 
made their mark in ‘* We here shall surely find him,” and the mag- 
nificent ‘‘ Hallelujah.” The receipts of the morning were in excess 
of those to the credit of the corresponding period three years ago. 

This evening the festival closed with a second performance of M, 
Gounod’s Redemption, the distinguished composer again conducting, 
and the soloists who appeared before again taking part. As 
intimated would be the case in a previous letter, there was an over- 
whelming attendance, the vast hall being crammed to its utmost 
capacity. No work of modern time has excited greater interest 
than the new oratorio. I am told, indeed, that — rams have 
poured in all day inquiring whether seats could possibly be obtained 
for its hearing. In each case, of course, a negative answer was 
returned. Bristol is likely to rejoice thereat, since Redemption will 
next be given at the Festival which the Western city is preparing. 
The performance to-night was much better than that of Wednesday, 
when nervousness and over-anxiety brought about faults. All 
engaged seemed at their ease, and the result probably satisfied even 
M. Gounod’s exigent taste; if not, the composer must be hard 
indeed to please. As regards the effect of a second hearing, I am 
able to say with confidence that it encouraged those who expect a 
great future for the work. It is more than ever obvious that the 
choral numbers are masterpieces in their several degrees, and that 
the few lyrical solos have a charm beyond common, But the main 
question lies in M. Gounod’s peculiar treatment of the narrative. 
Does this grow upon the mind and more powerfully appeal to the 
heart with riper acquaintance? I venture to believe that it does, 
and that when English audiences are accustomed to the composer's 
method the profound emotionalism and reverent expression of his 
music will enlist their sympathies. We are sometimes told that 
religious faith is dying out. That may be, but religious sentiment 
exists, and will continue as long as human nature remains unchanged. 
To that great power in England M. Gounod has appealed through 
the medium of his latest work, and I shall be much surprised if he 
appeals in vain.—D. 7’. 

(Lor continuation, &e., see page 661.) 


Qa 


GOUNOD'S REDEMPTION. 


We gather the undercoming from last week’s issue of Le 
Ménestrel ;— 

A peine la nouvelle du grand succés de la Rédemption arrivait- 
elle de Birmingham a Paris que M. Carvalho télégraphiait a 
Charles Gounod pour solliciter 'honneur de faire entendre, salle 
Favart, l’oratorio du célébre maitre frangais. Mais voici qu'un 
autre télégramme Jui était adressé du Grand Opéra et dans les 
termes suivants :— 

Angleterre. Birmingham Town Hall. Charles Gounod. 


‘« Journaux annoncent avez promis 2édemption & Opéra-Comique ; 
vous rapelle vos a a l’Opéra dont la premiére remonte 
& 1880, au temps des études du T'ribut de Zamora ; ne puis croire & 
un oubli.—Pri¢re répondre, votre affectionné, 

“* VAUCORBEIL.” 


Que va faire—adds Le Ménestrel—l'auteur de Gallia? 

[Il fera trés bien. Du reste—in the eloquent language of our 
own Ménestrel— Lauteur de ‘Joseph’ va avoir sa statue a Givet.” 
Que M. Gounod, qui raffolle de “Joseph,” se console!—Dr 
Blivgre.} 
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WAGNER'S PARSIFAL* 
(Concluded from page 546.) 


The art of modern machinery and scene-painting was exhibited 
in Parsifal to even greater advantage than in the Nibelungen. 
Much has been learnt, even at Bayreuth, The Hall of the Grals- 
burg, painted in the Moorish style (the style of the Cathedral at 
Burgos), is imposingly beautiful; the Forest, too, in the first act, 
and the Flowery Mead in the third, are most effective pictures. 
But Klingsor’s Magic Garden is too grotesque with its glaring red 
and clumsy floral colossuses. I expected, also, that the costumes 
of the Ilower-Girls would have been more dressy. The naked 
feet were the only original thing about them. Prettier and 
hetter devised flewrs animées are seen in every successful ballet. 
Wagner did not want probably to remind us of anything of the 
nature of a ballet-—however that may be, the scene itself reminds 
us of one. ‘The mechanical effects (the moving panorama, the 
disappearance of the scene through the stage, the flying swan, 
Xe.) went without a hitch, and proclaimed the merit of young 
Brandt, who will probably soon have come up to his celebrated 
father. If to all these excellences of the Bayreuth performance 
we add the presence of Wagner, who, as its vivifying soul from 
the very beginning, was for the public an object of the pro- 
foundest respect, the reader will understand the great success of 
the first two Parsifal evenings. In the theatre itself the audience, 
it is true, did not, at Wagner's wish, indulge in any marks of 
approbation ; ‘in the interest of the art-work” a death-like 
silence, which was almost oppressive, reigned around. But the 
opinions I heard between the acts and after the performance were 

apart from the complaints concerning instances of too great 
length and monotonous extension—preponderatingly favourable. 

The question whether L’arsifal will really be withheld from all 
other theatres and be limited to an occasional (but eventually 
highly doubtful) resuscitation in Bayreuth, naturally forces itself 
on every lip, As we know, Wagner in a public letter from 
Palermo (April, 1882), emphatically dwelt on the “ thoroughly 
exceptional character of this work,” and claims to have rendered 
impossible any performance of it elsewhere than at Bayreuth, by 
the mere fact that “ with this poem he has entered a sphere which 
should justly remain closed against our operahouses.” Wespite of 
this, we most decidedly cannot see the “ impossibility.” We our- 
selves in our notice directed attention to what was startling and 
unbecoming in the church scenes of Parsifal. But when and 
where did the Unbecoming ever constitute a barrier to the per- 
formance of Wagnerian operas? I consider the libidinous love 
scene between the brother and sister, Siegmund and Sieglinde, 
when they espouse each other in Die Walkiire, a thousand times 
more repulsive than the religious pictures in Parsifal, which, 
though offensive to strict Christians, are not revolting to human 
feeling as in the above scene, branded with Schopenhauer's 
“Infamous!” I must here remark, too, that the church scenes 
in Parsifal were far from producing in the actual performance 
the repellent effect which I and others imagined, from a perusal 
of the book, that they would produce They are religious occur- 
rences which are presented to us, yet, despite all their earnest 
solemnity, they are not in the style of the church, but of the 
operahouse. arsifal is an opera, notwithstanding its being called 
a Stage-lestival-Play, or a Stage-Consecrative-Festival-Play. It 
cannot even be termed a “spiritual” + opera, as the epithet is 
employed by Anton Rubinstein, for in such a work the volup- 
tuously-mundanesecond act of Parsifal would simply be impossible. 
To see in this second act how the grand old theatrical devil 
jumps out of the pious habit of the monk is something too 
delicious. 

Why should not Wagner's Parsifal be given in any theatre’ Is 
not the Bayreuth Festival-Play-House, for which Wagner wrote 
it, a theatre? Is that edifice a church or a concert-room? It is 
a theatre where, like any other opera, Parsfal, got up with all 
imaginable operatic splendour, is played by stage-singers, and, 
moreover, before a continually changing, paying public? Why 
should a performance of Pars’fal shock religious feeling every- 
where except in Bayreuth? Of Wagner's serious intention to 
prohibit the performance of Parsifal in Europe we do not for a 
woiment doubt; he may have material grounds for reserving the 





* From the Neue Freie Presse, 
+ “ Geistliche,” 





work for Bayreuth. But, on internal grounds, taken from the 
work itself, we cannot comprehend the moral impossibility of per- 
forming Parstfal in other theatres. We should sincerely deplore 
the prohibition, As it would have been a pity on account of the 
enormous cost and trouble which were expended on the Nibe- 
lungenring, and which were also to be incurred “only for Bayreuth,” 
so it would be a pity, and even a greater pity in the case of 
Parsifal. This is more easily performed than the Tetralogy, 
closer, and more effective ; the music (with the sole exception of 
the Kundry scenes) is simpler, quieter, and nobler. Assuming 
certain inevitable cuts were made, Parsifal would probably prove 
more valuable and more successful at theatres than the other work. 
For a quarter of acentury, Germany has been miserably poor in 
new operas with any vitality, and seems every year to grow poorer 
still—so that one need not be a “ Wagnerite ” to sincerely deplore 
the threatened loss of Parsifal. We know very well that Wagner 
is the greatest living operatic composer, and, in Germany, the 
only one of whom there can be, in a historical sense, any serious 
question, Since Weber and Meyerbeer, he is the only German 
composer without whom we cannot picture the history of dramatic 
music. We might picture it even without Mendelssohn and 
Schumann, to say nothing of Rubinstein and others more modern, 
without being sensible of any gap. Between this avowal and the 
nauseous idolatry of which Wagner is the object, and which he 
patronizingly encourages, there is, however, an immeasurable 
chasm. 

According to what is said here openly or only in a whisper, a 
repetition of Parsifal next year appears anything but certain. 
What then? Even were the theatres forbidden to perform 
Parsifal during Wagner's lifetime—what then? If once Wagner's 
individuality, the magnetic eye and the strong hand, which 
attracts all, artists and public, to little Bayreuth, and keeps them 
there, is once missed, no one—of a certainty no one—will be able 
to do such a thing again. It is easy to foresee that with Wagner 
the Bayreuth Festival Performances will become extinct, but, 
assuredly, not so Parsifal, The large theatres will give this interest- 
ing and pious opera without many religious scruples, and the 
public of Vienna, Munich, and Berlin, will, like the public here, 
look at and listen to it without for a moment thinking they are 
in a church. Mankind will continue to be pleased with the 
Nibelungen and Parsifai till one fine day they grow tired of allow- 
ing themselves to be rocked about by merely “ endless” melody, 
and led by stereotype leading-motives. Then there will probably 
appear for opera a new “pure fool,” that is: a naif composer 
of genius and natural strength, perhaps a kind of Mozart, who 
will become master over the “ Master,’ and, for a change, once 
more rule mankind musically after they have been so long 


governed dramatically. 
Epvuarp HANSLICK. 








Tur Mipcets.—These miniature people have returned to their 
old quarters at Piccadilly Hall, where they are now to be found 
holding daily receptions at stated intervals. General Mite and Miss 
Millie Edwards are admittedly the smallest of the small, and put 
the famous General Tom Thumb, on the question of inches, incon- 
testably in the shade. General Mite, since we last saw him, if he 
has added nothing to his weight has certainly waxed in vivacity, 
and indicates in his delineations of the ‘‘ Broadway Swell” and the 
other street notabilia of New York, a sense of dramatic humour 
which denotes an intelligence far beyond his measurement. Miss 
Millie Edwards, too, is an equally remarkable specimen of abridged 
humanity, and plays her little part with prepossessing grace and 
espieglerie. The spectators, however, are chiefly concerned in the 
dimensions of this singularly diminutive couple, and when they 
descend from the platform, and promenade arm in arm on the floor 
among the visitors, it is only then that we feel the full certainty of 
the fact that it is quite possible for Gulliver to be again confronted 
with Lilliput. —H. 

Lerpsic,—Mozart’s Don Juan is to be performed at the Stadt- 
theater, with alterations both in the scenic arrangement and the 
original libretto, in accordance with the new version by Grandauer 
and von Wolzogen. As regards the music, the duet between 
Leporello and Zerline after the sextet will be restored, and the 
second finale given in its original form.—With the approval of the 
King of Saxony, the University has conferred the title of ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor” on Dr. Hermann Langer, director of the St Paul Vocal 
Association, on the occasion of its sixtieth anniversary. 
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GOUNOD'S REDEMPTION. 

The new and long-expected oratorio, from the pen of the French 
composer most in vogue at the actual period, was heard with 
sustained attention and interest from beginning to end. About 
the plan and character of this remarkable composition our readers 
have been amply informed. We may add, however, that the form 
is not merely novel, but thoroughly justified by a success as 
unquestionable as was the fair reward of a work so earnestly contem- 
plated and laboriously developed. M. Gounod has altogether 
eschewed the traditional groove, emancipating himself boldly, as 
Wagner has done—and, it must be admitted, with a voice more 
purely and continuously melodious—from all previous so-called 
restrictions, He has succeeded in proportion, and we are greatly 
mistaken if, for a considerable period at least, The Redemption is 
not destined to become, in a “ popular ” sense, the new oratorio of 
our time. It possesses all the qualities requisite to invite and 
flatter a growing prevalent taste which accepts new dispositions of 
things artistic, no matter in what form presented ; but, happily, the 
admired French musician, who has carved out for himself a niche 
in the hearts of our countrymen, and more especially of our country- 
women, presents these in a manner so seductive as to be little short 
of irresistible. For the religiously inclined the way in which he 
has treated the theme of 7'he Redemption will offer peculiar fascina- 
tion. M, Gounod has treated the theme in an entirely independent 
manner. Even in his illustration of Chaos, which opens the prologue 
to his “‘ Trilogy ” (in itself treating of Calvary, the Resurrection, Ascen- 
sion, and Pentecost—which, with equal propriety, may be regarded 
as an epilogue), he has judiciously avoided all traceable reference to 
Haydn’s conception of the same theme ; while in the description of 
darkness, which he leaves the orchestra to illustrate with chromatic 
perseverance, be has steered clear of the famous passage in Handel’s 
Israel no less judiciously, where the miracles preceding the Hxodus 
are set forth. In short, M. Gounod, in the plan and development 
of his oratorio, speaks for himself; and this, enhanced by the 
abundant melody and rich harmonic treatment that distinguish it 
from end to end, invests the whole composition with a sustained 
tone of originality, telling its own tale in a way not easy to mis- 
construe. More than this we are not inclined to say after a single 
hearing; but less would have been unjust towards a production the 
merits of which are self-evident. We may add, however, that 
Gounod, after the Wagner fashion, has a Leit-motive, ‘‘ typical of 
the Redeemer, God and Man,” which occurs at frequent intervals, 
and once heard will be difficult to banish from the memory. That 
the performance generally was more than satisfactory to the com- 
poser he himself has candidly admitted, and we may say with 
deference that had it been otherwise he must indeed be difticult to 
please. There was no applause during the performance, but at the 
conclusion a most cordial recognition of the pleasure it had given 
= an audience that filled the vast hall to its extremities. — 
traphic. 


—_o—— 


BALFE. 
(From the ‘ Birmingham Daily Mail.”) 

Balfe’s admirers can in very truth appropriate the epitaph over 
the resting-place of another of our ‘‘illustrious dead”—‘‘If you 
want his monument look around.” Of all musicians his name, in 
very truth and deed, is a ‘‘household word.” When the higher 
development ‘‘cultus” has faded into nothingness, and the craze 
after Leitmotiven is a thing of the past, Balfe’s name will still live. 
The reason is not far to seek. His music, although in no single in- 
stance unscientific, appeals directly to the heart, and, inasmuch as 
of all hearts music is the most human, Balfe’s writing from this, its 
strong point, must stand immovable. Look where you will, open 
any single page of his operas at random, and you will instantly find 
more real melody than exists from title-page to finale in many works 
of a day which, disdaining the true essence of music, seeks to set 
forth abstruse problems which may, perhaps, astonish the head, but 
never touch the heart. However, Balfe’s footprints are still plainly 
discernible. No permanent record exists to show the appreciation 
of the pen whose ‘‘ripple of melody ” runs evenly in all his pieces. 
Mr W. A. Barrett, the able and accomplished critic of the Morning 
Post, whose labours in this case are pre-eminently “labours of love,” 
some months ago made a movement in this matter, and was success- 
ful in inducing the Dean and Chapter of Westminster Abbey, than 
which a more fitting place does not exist, to sanction the erection of 
a medallion at a spot in the national burial-place where the musi- 
cian’s name will be in kindred company. Mr Barrett, having 
searched through the MS. of Balfe, found three sacred movements— 
a ‘* Gratias agimus ” in B flat, a ‘‘ Sanctus” in B flat minor, and an 
‘“‘Agnus Dei” in F major, and these he will edit with a view of 
having them incorporated in the service at which the unveiling of 





the medallion is to be celebrated. Dr Bridge, organist of the 
Abbey, has given ready help to his brother musician, and on the 
20th of October a representative gathering will, doubtless, show Mr 
Barrett that his labour has not been in vain. It may be as well to 
mention that, opportunely with this event, will be issued an essay 
by the same writer, who has been so indefatigable in the matter, en- 
titled Balfe: His Life and Work, and, by means of the long and 
exhaustive research of Mr Barrett, we shall be made familiar with 
much of Balfe that at present is a sealed book. ‘This will be shortly 
issued by Messrs Remington. 
—— 
TO SIR KAY HEDIUS. 

Dean Smr Kay,—Ileed not, | prythee, the white-necked, 
white-armed, white-fingered Isonde les Blanches Mains, who 
“wend there had been nothing but clipping, &c.,” for if thou 
pratest more of her thou wilt be dubbed Kay Tedius; and that 
mighty Karl which hight Grip will be at thy flanks and lay waste 
thy lands, as he did the lands of King Howell (Iloel?) of Little 
Britain. Therefore abstain, and know that King Bagdemagus is 
at Brummagem, where the edemption hath half-and-half be- 
reaved him of divers sore inconsistencies and manifest improba- 
bilities, and that he holdeth court-plenary at Hereford on the 
Wye from this day—Saturday. A sumptuous banquet will be 
spread at Castle Greyhound, the Seneschal whereof is Sir Cotton, 
a good knight of his hands, which scours the Marches in chariots 
drawn of griffins, and halteth at all good hostels and fair castles 
well walled and ditched. He expecteth, among other good knights, 
Sir Sagramore, Sir Dodinas, Sir Egg of the Out isles, Sir y’n 
who purfelled his mantle with kings’ beards, and Sir Avunculus 
of the Ribbed Boulders. The banquet will be entabled on the 
eleventh day, that is to say Monday, of this moneth‘of September, 
and he warneth all to be punctually at the stroke, of which his 
watch (a good watch of its hands) will forewarn him that he be 
forearmed. On the following days, Tuesday unto Friday, the 
Lady Lisle, of Avelion, holdeth great jousts, where many 
minstrels will assemble and many geod knights contest the 
guerdon, which is a jer-falcon, a brachet, a golden pinnace, and 
a trenchant glaive, like to Excalibur, which signifies cut-steel. 
Sir Dinadan, the force bourder, cannot be present, being engaged, 
with one hundred and ten knights, in searching Sir Urre’s wound, 
that may not be healed or closed except by the best knight of the 
world, and that is Sir Lancelot, who of his spear and courtesy is 
peerless. Sir Dinadan, peraunter, may send a lay to be sung and 
harped by Sir Phasey, a good knight and a passing japer. Sir 
Carrodus (brother to Sir Turquine, of the Dolorous Tower) will 
also be at the jousts. Fail not, or it will anger many moe than 
thou deemest of. 











Thine in hauberke, swerde and gyves and saddie-bow, 
PrerTipace OF WINCHELSEA, 

Forest Perilous. 

P.S.—Nimue of the Lake vouchsafeth greetings. Ware Nimue. 
Nimue is a great matter. Some knights she loatheth, others she 
loveth. I saw but now Sir Breuse saunce Pitie, hoving under an 
oak, all armed save the head. On beholding me he fled, and 
being well horsed escaped to a medow and came to a water, 
which he crossed incontinent, man and horse. 








Cotorapo Sprincs.—Mrs Rive-King, one of the accomplished 
American pianists, gave a “ recital” in the Operahouse on Thursday 
evening, August 18. She played Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata, 
Chopin's Rondo in E flat, an arrangement from an aria by Strauss, 
and one of Liszt’s ‘‘ Rhapsodies Hongroises. ‘‘ Mrs Rive-King,” 
says the Daily Republic, ‘‘makes the piano sing. Beneath her 
touch the instrument becomes endowed with some of the qualities 
that are specially characteristic of the human voice.” The singers 
were Miss Simms, and Mr Finlay Finlayson, about whom the same 
journal says: ‘‘ Miss Simms has a bright, fresh soprano voice, sings 
with intelligence and readily secures the sympathies of her audience. 
Mr. Finlayson, though suffering from hoarseness, gave evidence that 
he is a refined and cultivated vocalist and a thorough musician. Mr 
Passmore accompanied the singers admirably.” 
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Song. 

You came from the sea with the swallows, when all was lovely in 
May, 

The month when the evening follows so slowly the long, sweet day; 

You came from the sun with the flowers that breathe a dream of 
desire, 

And glow in the noontide hours until their hearts are on fire. 

You came with the songs of the season, wailed and wafted 
along— 

You were their beautiful reason, ah! your name was a song. 

7 were those poppies between us, there were those cornflowers 
too; 

You were my white Queen Venus, born of the quivering blue, 

Born, new born of an ocean, far from the wistful shore, 

Come with a moment's emotion, gone to return no more ! 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SAGrAMorE.—“ That last lyric ” was so good that in it went ; and, 
owing to wrongly-directed hypermanumissions, the request to Sir 
Petipace to smother it, came too late. This, much ¢o the satisfaction 
of Sir Petipace himself, and every admirer of the poet, with the 
single exception of Sir Mador de la Porte. Sir Mador accused Queen 
Guenever of poisoning apples to the detriment of Sir Gawaine, who 
had a custom, that he ate of apples voraciously. Sir Cawaine, 
un-appl’y inclined at that feast, partook not of the fruit; but Sir 
Phelot, nigh cousin to Mador de la Porte, an hardy knight and 
adventurous, ate an apple, whereof he brast. Eftsoons Sir Mador 
arraigned Guenever of high treason ; but there came a champion, 
which hight Lancelot du Lac, who overthrew Mador, caused him to 
weld himself as recreant, and saved the Queen from being shamefully 
brent—whereof King Arthur was glad. 

To Sir Perrrace.—Thanks, ‘‘Jack’s Fancies” will be re- 
scanned, and will, peraunter, appear next weck.—WEtTSTAR. 








DEATH. 
On September 1, GrertrupE, wife of CHARLES SANTLEY, Esq., 
aged 45, 
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MRS SANTLEY. 

Mrs Santley, wife of our eminent barytone, Mr Charles 
Santley, died on Friday, Sept. 1, after a long and painful illness, 
which she bore with exemplary fortitude. She commenced a 
very promising career asa soprano singer under her own 
name, Miss Kemble, but never appeared in public after her 
marriage. She was buried on Monday last at Kensal Green. 
The chief mourners were Mr C. Santley and his son, Mr M. 
Santley, Mr Santley (senior), Mr W. Santley, Dr Matthews, 
and Mr C. Lyall. Amongst the various friends of the deceased 
present were Canon Duckworth, Messrs Pittman and Aynsley 
Cooke, Mrs Lyall, the Misses Lyall, Miss Sherrington, Mrs 
and Miss Jarvis, &c., and many old servants of the family. 
The Rev Charles Donne, Rector of Faversham and brother-in- 
law of the deceased, officiated as clergyman on the occasion. 


Requiegcat in pace! 











MEININGEN.—Madme F. Ritter, a niece of Wagner’s, will open, on 
the 1st prox., a dramatic school. The students will have free ad- 
mission to the rehearsals and performances at the Ducal Theatre, 
and the most advanced will be cast for small parts. During the 
holidays of the company the theatre will be at the service of Mdme 
Ritter’s pupils. 





' of considerable fitness and charm. 


“ELIJAH” AT BIRMINGHAM. 

What was stated last week with reference to the Birmingham 
Festival of 1882 has, up to the moment at which I write, been veri- 
fied to the letter. The performance of Elijah was grand beyond 
expectation. Sir Michael Costa seemed bent upon showing the re- 
nowned Frenchman to whom we are indebted for the most ambitious 
novelty included in the programme what he and his ‘‘ merry men” 
of the orchestra, backed by a splendid chorus following with equal 
zeal and decision the indications of his masterly and emphatic beat, 
could do, without a rehearsal, for the greatest oratorio of the century, 
which had not M. Gounod, through a slight attack of bronchitis, 
been prevented from hearing, might to a certain extent have con- 
vinced our distinguished visitor that the English, instead of being 
un-musical, are an eminently musical people. I venture to say that 
nowhere out of England could such a feat have been accomplished. 
Enthusiasm seemed to pervade all ranks—chorus, orchestra, and 
solo vocalists being equally roused to more than ordinary efforts by 
the example of their honoured chief. To enter into details would 
unnecessarily encroach upon your limited space. The names of the 
leading singers have already been published, and it must suffice to 
add that the whole of the Prophet’s music was allotted to Mr 
Santley, who never more convincingly proved himself the Elijah of 
Elijahs ; that Mr Edward Lloyd gave the chief tenor music, com- 
prising the two incomparable solo airs, with even more than his ac- 
customed fervour; that Mme Albani, leading soprano in the second 
division of the oratorio, gave the impressive admonition, “ Hear ye, 
Israel,” with its stimulating climax, ‘Be not afraid,” in such a man- 
ner as to leave criticism dumb; that Miss Anna Williams, in the 
soprano music of Part I., showed both feeling and intelligence ; and 
that the contralto music being shared between Mmes Trebelli and 
Patey, the former in the opening section, the latter in the sequel, 
could hardly have been in more thoroughly careful and efficient 
keeping. In fact, a more generally effective interpretation has 
seldom been recognized, and ‘‘Thanks be to God,” the glorious 
peroration to the first part, may once more have been fairly tran- 
slated by the Birmingham people as a hymn of gratitude for the 
lucky chance that gave them so magnificent a contribution to their 
ample repertory of high-class Biblical music, after the long-protracted 
‘“‘drought” which, with rare intermissions, had oppressed them in 
the interval elapsing between S¢ Paul and Elijah. The performance 
was by no means less enjoyable because of the restriction imposed 
upon audible expressions of approval, and the prohibition (tacitly 
understood and willingly obeyed) of encores. This rule should be 
implicitly adhered to, and was adhered to to-day, when the Redemp- 
tion of M. Gounod (who may never meet with such an opportunity of 
hearing the masterpiece of Mendelssohn as it should be heard to be fully 
appreciated) was wisely submitted to the same conditions, —Graphic 
Correspondence. 


—— Qa 


BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


(Continued from page 557.) 
Saturday. 

With such quickness did novelty follow novelty at this Festival 
that it was impossible for me to keep pace with the current, and at 
the same time to notice every work according to the measure of its 
claims. In this final letter I purpose making good past omissions 
before stating the general results a the week's labours, and there- 
from drawing certain conclusions. 

Herr Gade’s cantata, Psyche, demands attention before all, on 
account of its importance in the scheme of the Festival, and the 
immense favour with which it was received. The Danish composer 
has been very fortunate during the past week, holding his own even 
against M. (rounod, and producing a work which met with a recep- 
tion more unanimously favourable than that accorded to Redemption. 
The reason is that Psyche propounded no riddles, and never, even 
for a moment, spoke in an unknown tongue. Its music, from first 
to last, was intelligible, and charged with the grace and beauty of 
the school that, having had Herr Gade as a pupil, now claims him as 
a professor. ‘The poem also made a strong appeal to sympathy, even 
in its English dress, Lobedanz has handled well the beautiful Greek 
myth, telling the story in all its simplicity, and doing so in language 

Tes outline must be familiar to 
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even casual readers of mythology, but for the sake of completeness, 
I may as well give it here. 

Psyche, a maiden as pure as she is lovely, has refused to sacrifice 
on the altar of Venus, and been condemned by the goddess to remain 
upon a lonely height till a demon claims her as his bride. A zephyr 
and some evil genii bear her thence in the darkness, under cover of 
which the god Eros woos her. She accepts his love and promises, 
at his solemn request, never to ask his name. Eros having left 
Psyche for a while, her fears return, and, in a moment of despair, 
she demands to know who her husband is. Eros then appears but 
is unable to guard the maiden from the penalty of her indiscretion, 
and soon Psyche passes into Hades. There, stricken with remorse, 
she pleads with Proserpine for leave to return to earth and obtain 
pardon. Her entreaties finally prevail, but Proserpine warns her 
that the moment her foot touches earth, she will descend to Tartarus. 
Undismayed by this Psyche joyfully departs. Meanwhile Eros has 
appealed unto Zeus against the fate of his beloved, and supports 
Psyche in the upper air till the wings shall have grown with which 
she is destined to ascend to heaven. ‘The cantata ends as the 
mortal, of earth no longer, is received into the abode of immortality. 

Among the many versions and diversified incidents of this myth, 
Herr Lobedanz has certainly made a good choice. An atmosphere 
of poetry surrounds the whole story as he tells it, and not of poetry 
alone, for the tone of the work is elevated and pure in an uncommon 
degree. The setting it to music must have been a grateful task for 
the Danish master who found the subject harmonize with a taste and 
style that are graceful and elegant rather than heroic and command- 
ing. In dealing with it he did not strive to get out of himself and 
run away from his traditions, as is frequently the case with com- 
posers now-a-days. On the contrary, the music shows Herr Gade in 
the light of an artist distinctly faithful to the school of his 
predilection. Of new-fangled ideas and modes of treatment hardly 
a trace can be found. From beginning to end we are conscious of 
that happy union of the classic and the romantic which Mendelssohn 
and Schumann, each in his degree and manner, so conspicuously 
illustrate. It will at once be assumed that Psyche is not touched by 
the Leit-motive craze. The work actually contains but one recurring 
passage, and that accompanies the words in which Venus pronounces 
the doom of Psyche. Each musical number, therefore, is as such an 
independent thing, though certain features are more or less common 
toall. There is, for example, a steady recognition of the fact that 
a work of art should be a thing of beauty. Herr Gade will have 
nothing to do with the precious modern dogma of the divinity of 
ugliness. Tothat frightful idol, which fanatics worship as some 
African tribes worship the devil, the Danish composer refuses 
homage ; and so it happens that even when he has to paint the 
lugubrious or the terrible, he touches the sense of artistic beauty 
while sufficiently exciting the imagination. It will always be 
difficult to do this well, and because it is difficult, so many composers 
take the easy course of being merely horrible. Deducible from my 
remarks is the fact that Herr Gade trusts largely to the power of 
vocal melody, without neglecting the tunefulness of his orchestra. 
We do not get in Psyche declamation and little else, the voice being 
recognized as the most exquisite instrument music possesses, and 
written for accordingly. Furthermore, the Danish master’s 
harmonies are never forced and unnatural. He does not write like 
a man who gropes about the keyboard of a pianoforte for disconnected 
chromatic chords, and when he has given the ear a succession of 
shocks flatters himself upon having achieved a musical purpose. In 
Psyche all is symmetry and ordered progression. This may excite 
the contempt of persons who detest symmetry, and prefer a 
tumultuous, head-over-heels going on. What matters it? We do 
not think of altering the Decalogue because a proportion of men and 
women find its clauses embarrassing and distasteful. 

To these general remarks a word upon the more conspicuous 
numbers in Psyche may properly be added. ‘The prologue, 
setting forth the doom of the maiden by Venus, and given 
wholly to the chorus, is one of Herr Gade’s best efforts, varied 
yet always interesting. It opens the work with a command 
for attention impossible to refuse. A charming trio, ‘ Psyche, 
hear thou what we have to teach thee,” for soprano, con- 
tralto, and tenor (Zephyr and two Genii) sustains the attraction, 
which presently rises higher in a duet for agen and Eros. The 


composer draws upon all his resources here, with a result deserving 





to rank high among dramatic effusions. Strong expression and 
great musical interest are most happily combined, A_ six-voice 
chorus, ‘‘ There comes with waving dusky robes,” impressive if not 
elaborate, brings Part I. to an end. The second part opens with a 
delicious orchestral scherzo, such as would have called forth a 
radiant smile from the composer's early friend and patron, Mendels- 
sohn, to whom the secret of a good scherzo was not altogether un- 


known. With this a trio and chorus are interwoven in masterly 
style. Strong dramatic interest characterizes the whole scene in 


which Psyche demands her husband's name, while there is absolute 
pathos in the duet between Psyche and her husband, ‘‘ With meek- 
ness godlike noble Eros.” The part ends, after the god has declared 
his appeal to Zeus, with a chorus, ‘Thou art mighty,” worthy to 
rank among grand examples of its kind. The whole of the music 
in Hades is powerful and suggestive, while neither overdrawn nor 
overcoloured ; and much in the final part deserves hearty praise, 
especially the air sung by Eros, “Still rests the morning twilight ” ; 
the duet, ‘Spread out thy pinions” ; and the chorus and solos, 
‘We greet thee well.” I have left much unnoticed, but for this 
let the remark suffice, that Psyche contains hardly a dull, and not 
one ill-written bar. I cordially endorse the enthusiastic verdict of 
the Birmingham audience, for, though Herr Gade’s cantata does not 
achieve the oft-times questionable feat of marking ‘‘a new de- 
parture,” it is a thing of beauty that should live long to be a joy. 

The orchestral Serenade in G by Mr Villiers Stanford, performed 
on Wednesday evening, is a work in six, or rather five movements, 
of which the first and last are the most important, because most fully 
developed on the symphonic plan. Mr Stanford has for some time 
held high rank among our rising composers, but more especially 
since his opera, 7'he Veiled Prophet, obtained a hearing in Germany. 
The serenade will strengthen his position, since it isa work of which 
English art has reason to be proud. Its various movements are well 
contrasted ; the orchestra is ably handled, and the themes are with- 
out exception above common-place. Moreover, the work abounds 
in fancy, while respecting the rules of symmetry. It is a legitimate 
composition, constructed, that is to say, upon classic lines with 
classic taste, while animated by modern spirit. Its success here 
was never in doubt, and its position as an able orchestral work will 
very soon be attained—the sooner because some of the movements, 
while musical from first to last, are characterized by much that 
appeals to the popular ear. Mr Parry’s Symphony in G, while more 
ambitious than the serenade of the Cambridge composer, deserves to 
rank with it as a capital proof that English music has arrived at a 
Renaissance period. On some former occasions I have had to say 
hard things of Mr Parry’s works, protesting against them as strongly 
marked by the pretentious crudeness and incoherence distinctive 
of a certain school which masks its feebleness under a pretence of 
progress. ‘The symphony belongs toa different category, and distinctly 
encourages an idea that Mr Parry, having sown his ‘* wild oats,” has 
returned to ways of pleasantness and paths of peace. Not thatthe work 
is other than absolutely modern in spirit. It belongs to our own 
time, but has all the same intimate relations with the past—relations 
in point of form, and characterization of the various movements, as 
well as in respect of details. The first alleyro exemplifies this 
strongly, and is, on general grounds, a capital movement, full of 
spirit and charm. The andante struck me, on first hearing, as less 
satisfactory, some portions being overworked, and consequently 
obscured. Against the leading theme and its treatment, however, 
nothing can be said. The scherzo, with its two trios, is full of 
fancy and beauty. This alone would serve to distinguish the com- 
position, so admirably contrasted are the effects, which never de- 
generate into eccentricity. In keeping with all that goes before is 
the jinale—a movement as remarkable for taste as musicianship. 
The symphony was at first intended for production at the Richter 
Concerts last season. Mr Parry,-in view of another series of those 
performances, may write a second work certain of an interested and 
sympathetic audience. M. Gounod’s new song, ‘‘ The Golden 
Thread,” composed for and sung by Mdme Patey, with orchestral 
accompaniment, is a setting of some sentimental verses, modelled 
upon Miss Proctor’s *‘ Message.” It contains striking and effective 
passages, and is marked by intense expression, heightened by rich 
orchestral colour. The opening verse closely resembles in treatment 
M. Gounod’s characteristic dealing with the Redemption narrative ; 
but, later, the music becomes more melodious and pleasing. Con- 
cerning M. Gounod’s Wedding March for orchestra, dedicated to the 
Duke of Albany, not much need be said. It is a pleasant little 
composition, of no special importance, but agreeable withal. 

There now remains for me to record the financial as well as 
artistic success of the Festival. The largest receipts were those of 
Thursday (Messiah and Psyche), when £3,852 7s. 3d. was _taken ; 
next came Wednesday (Redemption and Holy City), £3,476 5s. 2d. ; 
next, Friday (Mass in C, Mount of Olives, &c., and Redemption), 
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£3,528 Os. Id.; and, next, Tuesday (Elijah and (raziella), 
£2,943 1s. 3d. These sums, with certain additions, make up a 
grand total of £15,011 3s. 8d. ; or £3,306 12s. 8d. in excess of the 
amount received three years ago. The largest attendance (2,381) 
was secured by Gounod’s Redemption on Friday evening, after which 
came Psyche (2,233), first performance of Redemption (2,196), 
Messiah (1,828), Hlijah (1,632), Mass in C, Mount of Olives, &e. 
(1,513), Holy City (1,112), and Graziella (612). In all, 18,507 
persons attended the performances, this number being an advance of 
7,322 upon the figures of 1879. So has the public voice justified the 
counsel given to the committee three years ago. Lost ground has 
been retrieved, artistic reputation regained, and confidence in the 
future revived by the simple and obvious course of acting up to 
artistic responsibilities, and presenting the best possible thing in the 
best possible manner. The lesson both of decadence and restoration 
will not be lost, and on the principle that the burnt child dreads the 
fire, we may consider the Birmingham Festival safe. 

I cannot conclude this letter without acknowledging much kind 
assistance in the discharge of duties more than usually onerous. 
My thanks are especially due to Mr R. H. Milward, chairman of the 
Strangers’ Committee ; to Mr. Jaffray, chairman of the General 
Committee ; and to Mr G. H. Johnstone, whose energetic labours 
during the week best illustrated the value of the ‘‘new blood” 
which has given to the Festival a new life.—D. 7’. 

—— 
WAGNER'S PARSIFAL.* 
(Concluded from page 550.) 
* * * * * 

After graphically describing the closing scene of the opera in 
the Grail-Castle, where Parsifal heals Amfortas’ wound with a 
touch of the sacred spear, Lindau passes in review the more striking 
characteristics of the ‘‘ Stage-Consecrational-Festal-play.” I deeply 
regret that the space allotted to me in 7he V'heatre will only allow 
me to reproduce a few of his pregnant remarks. ‘‘ Hatred of 
melody,” he writes, ‘‘ has taken deeper root than ever in Wagner’s 
nature. Compared with Parsifal the Nihelungen teemed with 
melodic phrases—passages which we might almost incline to desig- 
nate as songs, ballads, airs. What Wagner’s heroes 
have to sing in Parsifa/ is the negation of whatever pleases the ear 
—of all that our convictions (grounded on the music of composers 
who produced a good many tolerable works before the time of the 
Bayreuth Prophet) have accustomed us to describe as sweet-sound- 
ing. In this respect Kundry and Amfortas are dreadful people. 
At every third bar of their parts one asks one’s self: ‘Can this really 
beso?’ Yes, itis so; but one feels that it might just as well, or 
ill, be something else. What is wrong might often be right, be- 
cause what is right so often sounds wrong. de In mint- 
ing dramatic coins out of epic metal, Wagner has changed the 
characters of Eschenbach’s poem, greatly to their disadvantage— 
none more disagreeably than that of Parsifal himself, no longer the 
delightful simpleton sketched in Wolfram’s verse, nor even the in- 
corporation of juvenile heroic force, like Siegfried—who catches a 
bear before breakfast, and slays a dragon to give him an appetite 
for dinner, Parsifal makes his first appearance on the stage pre- 
possessingly enough, and courts our acquaintance as a promising 
youth enough. He has just shot a swan which had not done him 
any harm; but that would hardly be regarded as a regrettable 
occurrence at a time when anybody could shoot without a licence. Let 
us call it a piece of stupid, boyish mischief, but for goodness sake,not a 
crime! When Parsifal allows himself to be moved to an agony of 
repentance by old Gurnemanz’s long, tiresome preachment, our con- 
fidence in his liveliness of disposition sensibly diminishes. Thus a 
whimpering mammy-child would behave, not a tight lad just 
escaped from his mother’s apron-strings in order to assuage his in- 
satiable thirst for action. Parsifal, however, adheres to this 
crushed and justly-bullied attitude until the end of the play. No 
bright, luminous, fiery spark, he, but a heap of grey, mourning 
ashes. Only once again and for a few moments, when he catches 
sight of the flower-girls, does he recover his youthful amiability. 
Subsequently he relapses into gruesome whining, and throughout 
the third act is a dull misanthropical zealot. Probably his external 
appearance contributes greatly to the depressing effect he exercises 
upon the audience—tirstly his black cap-a-pie armour, which imparts 
to him an undesirable resemblance to an iron stove, and, secondly, 
his Biblical get-up, intended to remind us of the sublime Nazarene’s 
affecting figure.” 

* * * * * * 

‘‘Quite a surprising personage is Kundry, the Accursed, who 
laughs at the Crucitied Lord, has seduced Amfortas, would like to 
do him a good turn later on, but does not dare because wicked 
Klingsor has her in his power. With this messenger of the Grail 
Wagner has mixed up some clements of Herodias, the ‘‘ Ever- 








Hideously-Laughing One.” In her normal condition, Kundry, can 
only give utterance to a fragmentary word or two, which she 
accompanies with ghastly groans and hideous cachinnations. Only 
in the second act is her tongue loosened, so that she may wheedle 
Parsifal. In the third she is condemned to total silence. Kundry 
is eccentric—but more so in design than execution. At first she 
excites our interest—presently we find that we don’t know what 
to make of her. The old Grail-King, Titurel, only lets us hear his 
voice once, in warning to his son, and then gets himself promptly 
buried. But I like this old fellow a vast deal better than I do 
Amfortas, who is never out of pain for a moment, and who wails, 
whines, and whimpers from his first bar to his last, One would like 
to shout at him: ‘Do leave off expatiating upon your afflictions, 
and let us talk, just fora change, about something more entertain- 
ing than your honoured wound!’ He is intended to suggest pity. 
I fail to rise to the naiveté of feeling that might enable me to regard 
this royal groaner as a tragical personage. To me he appears an 
utter, inveterate bore. Wagner has really no luck with his kings. 
Perhaps he is too incurable a republican to succeed with them. 
Marke, Gunther, and Amfortas make up a Royal trio of truly sove- 
reign tiresomeness. Klingsor, again, has been but scurvily treated 
by Wagner. As an individual he is far too insignificant for the 
quantity of first-class conjuring he performs. One is justified in 
expecting more froma man capable of such magnificent hanky-panky 
as his landscape-garden trick.” 
* * * * * * * 
‘Old Gurnemanz is the most human and bearable character of 
the lot—the only personage of the poem who has a sensible word to 
say for himself, the one healthy creature in the play. All the others 
are crippled or sickly, some through bodily, some through mental 
infirmities—Titurel through old age, Amfortas by his wounds, 
Kundry and Klingsor by magic spells, Parsifal by his inborn in- 
eptitude. In this libretto Richard Wagner, the most German of 
German poets, congenially shakes hands with Victor Hugo, the 
Frenchest of Frenchmen. Hugo creates Han of Iceland. Quasi- 
modo, Triboulet, Gwynstaine—monstrosities in caves and steeples— 
a hunchback in motley—an artificially produced caricature of 
humanity. Wagner peoples the world of his artistic fancy with 
unnaturally diminutive dwarfs, unnaturally colossal giants, 
magicians, and persons bewitched.” 
* * * * * * * 

‘* My opinions respecting the ‘ invisible orchestra’ are unchanged. 
Its advantages are indisputable; it spreads a mysterious veil over 
the whole body of sound, hiding its angularities, toning its entirety 
down to a uniform subdued hue, poetically effective in the more 
solemn episodes, the proper nuance of which is twilight-grey. But, 
every now and then at least, there should be dawn in the orchestra ! 
The sun should shine there bright and burning! This cannot be in 
the ‘invisible orchestra,’ which is quite forlorn of daylight and 
brilliancy. After its monotonous buzzing and humming, one longs 
for something startling—say the blare of a trumpet, as you hear a 
trumpet sound when you can see it. The ‘unseen’ is too mellow, 
too- conciliatory ; it lacks harshness of expression at passionate 
moments; it never cries out aloud, but only moans. . Accord- 
ing to Uhland, the world waxes more beautiful from day to day ; 
Wagner, however, in the latest of his published writings, pronounces 
it to have horribly deteriorated, and confesses that he would have 
no objection to see our whole contemptible vile culture trodden 
under foot and annihilated. Not unnaturally, when he opens his 
mouth, sensitive souls begin to feel rather uncomfortable ; for no- 
body knows what may come next !” 
Wo. Bearry-Kineston. 








Lavy Frances H. Cectt’s ‘‘ ParAbIsE Founp.”—“‘ It is a pity,” 
says Heine somewhere, ‘‘ that our great public knows so little about 
poetry ; almost as little, in fact, as our poets.” One is reminded of 
this strange dictum on the part of the ‘‘ wittiest of poets, the most 
poetical of wits,” by an avowal from Lady Frances H. Cecil in the 
preface to the ‘‘ Paradise Found ””—an avowal frankly made, which 
one or two malicious critics have had the bad taste to turn against 
her. It was not until Lady Frances had nearly finished her little 
work that she chanced to hear of Milton’s having treated the same 
theme under a similar title. It matters nothing what an author has 
read, provided he can give the world something worth reading ; 
and this is just what Lady Frances has done. Her ‘‘ Paradise 
Found ” is far indeed from being a result of the study of other poets. 
It abounds in passages of meditation and aspiration which are 
perfectly spontaneous, and must be accepted as the direct expression 
of Lady Frances’ own thoughts and feelings. ‘‘ Paradise Found” 
is followed by a number of small poems, some of which are not only 
musical in themselves, but musical also in the sense of suggesting 
and inviting musical setting.—S. S. 
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PROVINCIAL. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Mr Stephen S. Stratton has issued the prospectus 
of his fourth season of ‘‘ Popular Chamber Concerts.” The dates 
fixed on are Monday evenings, September 25, October 30, and 
December 4, of the present year; January 29, February 26, and 
March 26, for 1883. The subscription for the series is 10s. and 5s., 
and for single concerts the admission is 2s.and 1s. The programmes 
will be compiled mainly from the standard works of the great 
masters. Some novelties will be introduced, including the octet for 
strings by the Norwegian composer, Johann S. Svensden. Native art 
will be represented by a MS. composition by F. E. Bache ; a quintet 
by Onslow ; a trio for pianoforte and strings by the late John Henry 
Griesbach ; a work by the late Charles Lucas (Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and for many years principal violoncellist at 
our musical festivals); a new quartet for strings by Ebenezer Prout; 
and the repetition of Mr Stanford’s quartet in F. 

r Ryge.—The Rye ‘‘gentlemen amateurs” lately organized an 
evening entertainment at the Cinque Ports Hotel. The room was 
filled, and the audience were the élite of the neighbourhood. Mr 
William Dawes presided, and after a few introductory remarks the 

ianoforte solo, ‘‘ Féte Champétre ” (‘Tito Mattei), was executed by 

iss Harston, whose brilliant performance was loudly applauded. 
‘*The three jolly sailor boys” (Marzials’) having been sung by Mr 
Ernest Vidler, Miss Harston gave with heartfelt expression, ‘‘She 
wandered down the mountain side!” The next song was ‘‘ Good 
Company,” by Mr T. G. Sharpe, and then Mr William Dawes recited 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Lady Godiva,” which was listened to with rapt atten- 
tion, only broken at the conclusion by marks of approbation from 
the audience. Miss Harston followed with Molloy’s ‘‘ My love has 
gone a-sailing,” which she rendered so effectively that an encore was 
insisted on, but without effect, the fair vocalist substituting ‘‘ What 
is love?” to which, however, was accorded an equally hearty reception. 
‘* The arrow and the song” (Balfe) having been next sung by Mr 
French, Mr Ernest Vidler followed with Adams’ ‘ Midshipmite,” 
and Mr Walter Dawes with a humorous reading, ‘‘ Summer 
Gardening.” The musical part of the entertainment concluded with 
the ‘‘ Sol-fa duet,” admirably sung by Miss Harston and Mr T, G. 
Sharpe. 

SHEFFIELD.—The Royal English Opera Company, which has been 
playing for some time in London, commenced its provincial tour at 
the Sheffield Theatre on Monday night, when not only the lower- 
priced seats, but the boxes were well filled. The company is a very 
strong and capable one, and the casts are almost entirely made up 
with the familiar names of operatic vocalists who have frequently 
appeared here. Amongst these are Mdme Blanche Cole, Mdme Rose 
Hersee, Mr Aynsley Cooke, Mr Charles Lyall, and Mr Frederick 
Packard—indeed, it is difficult, almost, to believe that Carl Rosa is 
not directing the orchestra, and that it is not his company, 
endeavouring to gain additional laurels under another name. Such, 
however, is not the case. The company is a comparatively new one; 
but with such names and good management it is sure to obtain con- 
siderable celebrity on tour. The opera chosen on Monday night was 
Gounod’s Faust, and it was given with very great success. Mdme 
Blanche Cole, who appeared as Marguerite, was in excellent voice, 
and her singing and acting, especially in the Jewel Scene, were 
highly suamanniade. Miss Ellen Armstrong, as Siebel, acted with 
much grace, and her sweet singing created a very favourable im- 
pression. Mr Richard Temple needs no praise. Perhaps his per- 
sonation of Mephistopheles was scarcely so humorous as Mr Celli’s ; 
still it was a very clever, sardonic performance, by no means 
belieing the character of Lucifer. Mr Aynsley Cooke, who was 
announced in the programme to take the réle of Valentine, was 
unable to appear, But the part was creditably represented by Mr 
James Sauvage. Faust was admirably personated by Mr Frederick 
C. Packard, who delineated the old student and gay, eager lover 
with equal talent. The dresses were rich, and the orchestra fully 
up to its work—indeed the début of the company was exceedingly 
gratifying. —Sheffield Independent, 

SouTHsEA.—Miss Alice Roselli has been fulfilling a week’s engage- 
ment at the Pavilion on the new pier. Her first appearance was 
made last Saturday, and she was at once taken into popular favour. 
Her success was confirmed on Monday, when she sang Signor Tito 
Mattei’s ‘‘ Non torno,” Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Robert, toi que j’aime,” Signor 
Pinsuti's ‘‘ Heaven and Earth,” and Milton Welling’s ‘‘ Dreaming,” 
three out of which (the first, third and fourth) were encored. I 
shall be surprised if Miss Roselli’s success does not lead to her re- 
engagement at this establishment, and, moreover, attract the atten- 
tion of the managers of musical entertainments at other seaside 
resorts.—L. S. 








Roya AcADEMY OF Music.—The 


mence on Monday, Sept. 18, and terminate on Saturday, Dec. 16. 





Michaelmas term will com-- 





CONCERTS. 

PROMENADE CoNcERTS.—On Wednesday Miss Ella Lemmens, the 
daughter of that deservedly popular and highly accomplished voca- 
list, Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington, made her first appearance. The 
able rendering by the youthful débutante of Rode’s ‘* Air with varia- 
tions” proved her to be in complete command of a powerful voice, 
most carefully trained, and a very cordial reception was soon fol- 
lowed by well-merited plaudits attesting the great pleasure Miss 
Ella Lemmens had afforded the audience, who, it may be added, 
arp ge their applause, till Mr Crowe led the young songstress 
back to comply with the spontaneous wish for a repetition of the air. 
Later in the evening Miss Ella Lemmens had the opportunity of fur- 
ther delighting her auditors with Wallace's song from 7'he Amber 
Witch, beginning, ‘‘ My long hair is braided with mountain daisies 
gay.”--D. 7. 

Roya, AquaRiuM.—On Wednesday morning Captain Hobson 
introduced a Javanese band of eighteen —— who played on 
different musical instruments, stringed and percussion, manufactured 
in their country (the Island of Java). The entertainment the per- 
formers give is entirely a musical one, with occasional dances by 
four young women. ‘These illustrate the true Oriental dance of 
rhythmic movements (commonly known as the Nautch), with the 
occasional use of the voice. The party have come direct from 
Djoojokarta, vid Batavia, and it is believed that this is the first time 
a number of performers sufficient to constitute an orchestra, or 
Gamelan, has left the country together. They are dressed in silk 
and cotton materials of native production, which of themselves will 
interest those who give attention to «esthetic dress. Kthnologists, 
Musicians, and Art Connoisseurs will find this visit of Javanese 
affords an unusually favourable opportunity for study. 


o—— 


MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

Of course the musical season is going on “furiously,” and M. 
Bérard has provided us with plenty of popular operas—to wit, Les 
Huguenots, Robert ie Diable, La fille de Mdme Angot, “a Juive, and 
last—not least—Giroflé-Girofla. I say ‘‘not least,” because it was 
put upon the boards in better style than the others. La Muette de 
Portici was given last night, with M. C. Robert as Masaniello—but 
he left much to be desired. Mdlle Hasselmans is always the same— 
a charming singer, and an accomplished actress. (ruillaume 7'ell 
and Les Cloches de Corneville will be given next week. —The concerts 
continue at the Etablissement. Whether it be the fault of the con- 
ductor, or the unwillingness of the orchestra to follow his ‘‘ beat,” I 
cannot say, but ‘‘light and shade,” as well as time, are almost 
ignored. (M. Etesse, the conductor, not being a Boulonnais, may 
account for it.)—We are having a very bad season, and not many 
fnglish visitors are here to make the fortunes of the hotel 


roprietors. 
iis X. T. R. 





Boulogne-sur-Mer, September 6, 1882. 





THE SPRING IS COMING WITH THE FLOWERS.* 
A Sona. 
The Spring is coming with her flowers, | Mine are the prouder hopes of life, 
To bid the heaven andearth be gay; | ‘The hopes that cannot dread decay 
To breathe a pledge of happier hours, | That sees no evil, fears no strife, 


And chase all gloomy thoughts| To meet and grapple on the way; 
The thoughts that thrill, the joys that 


away. 
The young birds hear her welcome | bless— 
voice, That language never can express— 


All—all are mine—my bosom’s trea- 
sure— 
Hopes, joys, and thoughts—the 
happy three— 
My life hath been a life of pleasure 
| Since I knew thee ! 


And mid the budding trees rejoice; 
| I join them in their song of gladness, 
And feel the happiness I see ; 
Yet I have known no thought of 
sadness 
Since I knew thee! 


For all these gifts what can I find— | 
What offering wilt thou keep ? 
A changeless faith—a constant mind-— | 
Devotion pure and deep— 
Unwearing thoughts of thee and thine? | 
These, my soul's idol, shall be thine ; 
My heart I give not—that alone | 
My offering cannot be— 
For ah! it never was my own 
Since I knew thee ! | 


* Copyright. , WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
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CHERUBINI. 
(Continued from page 533. ) 

This first great success achieved in France was well calculated 
to delight and encourage Cherubini. Yet two years elapsed 
before he undertook another work, and his Catalogue at this 
period mentions scarcely anything save various vocal pieces, 
some of which were written for the Italian operas, I/ Burbero di 
buon core, Le Vendemmie, La Pazza d'amore, La Cosa rara, La 
Locandiera, &c., performed at the Théatre Feydeau. It is true 
that political events, which were advancing to a crisis, stopped 
his fecundity even in this way, and induced him to quit Paris, at 
least for a short time. The day of the 10th August, 1792, which 
caused all the theatres to close temporarily, so alarmed all the 
Italian singers that, availing themselves of a special clause in their 
engagements, they insisted on being set free and left France as 
quickly as they could.* This completely broke up the artistic 
body at the Théaitre Feydeau, the company of French actors 
having been dissolved a few months previously as a measure of 
economy. But this was not all; the management itself was soon 
afterwards disorganized. Léonard, who had taken an active part 
in the Varennes episode, was obliged to flee so as to escape the 
dangers which threatened him, while Viotti, who had become 
suspected, on account of his former relations with the Queen and 
Court, deemed it expedient to withdraw also, and seek refuge at 
least provisionally in England ; even Martini had to conceal him- 
self from all eyes. ‘The French singers, abandoned by everyone 
and reduced to their own resources, formed themselves into a 
commonwealth, like their colleagues at the Salle Favart, and 
remained alone at Feydeau. As for Cherubini, finding that for 
the moment he was not required, he profited by his forced leisure to 
go and take a little rest at a country house which his friend 
Louis, the famous architect of the Grand-Théitre, Bordeaux, and 
of the Odéon, possessed at La Chartreuse de Gaillon, near Rouen. 
He felt all the more comfortable there, because Mad. Louis, a 
charming and most graceful lady, was a distinguished musician, 
who once brought out at the Théatre Favart, in 1776, a little 
comic opera, entitled Fleur d'Epine, because, also, he was in the 
society of two other friends, M. Ethis and his wife ; and because 
the latter combined with a very pleasing voice real talent asa 
singer. 

Cherubini spent at La Chartreuse the end of 1792 and nearly 
the whole of 1793. He had not been there long when he heard of 
the death of his father, who had just passed away in Florence, on 
the 10th September, 1792, aged 72. ‘The blow was a severe one 
for him, as the reader will easily believe, and we see in con- 
sequence that all that remained of this year, 1792, glided by 
without his writing the least thing. It was not till the next year 
that he again applied himself to work, and the following is what 
is mentioned in his Catalogue under this date :—“‘ La Libertad’ 
and ‘ La Palinodie 4 Nice, canzoni by Metastasio, set to music for 
two voices, at La Chartreuse de Gaillon, near Rouen, for Mdme 
Ethis; two trios, with violin and pianoforte accompaniment, 
composed at I.a Chartreuse aforesaid, for the saint's day of M. 
Louis, architect; ‘ Berenice, che fai?’ recit. and air, composed 
for Mdme Ethis, at La Chartreuse; ‘ L’lxil, romance, composed 
at La Chartreuse for the same lady; Koukouryi, unpublished 
three-act opera, not completed ; the overture and a portion of the 
finale are wanting.” The notice dictated to de Beauchesne con- 
tains the following additional piece of information :—“ Cherubini 
spent nearly the whole of this year (1798) at La Chartreuse de 
Gaillon, where he began and set to music the opera of Elisa vu le 
Mont Saint-Bernard, in two acts, by Révéroni Saint-Cyr.” 

We now come to an important event in Cherubini’s life, that 
of his marriage. Ife knew in Varis an artist named Tourette, 
one of the musicians attached to the Chapel Royal, and, from the 
Year VI. to the Year XIL., professor of solfeggio at the Con- 
servatory. ‘This Tourette, a skilful musician doubtless — but 
pretty well unknown for all that, seeing that I have been unable 
to find out anything about him—had a daughter, Mdlle Anne- 
Cécile Tourette, an amiable young person, very pretty, we are 
told, and of very superior intellect. Cherubini had been smitten 
with her, and, as early as 1792, had written and dedicated to her 
a romance entitled: “ L’Amitié.” On his return to Paris, he 
renewed his relations with the family, succeeded in rendering 





* See Spectacles de Paris, for 1793. 





himself agreeable to the young lady, demanded her hand, obtained 
it, and married her in August, 1794, as he himself informs us 
with his usual precision :+ “I was married in Paris, on the 12th 
April, 1794, at 7 o’clock in the evening, at the Commune, to Mdlle 
Anne-Cécile Tourette.” The union was as happy as could possibly 
be desired. Cherubini and his wife, who loved each other tenderly, 
lived together for forty-eight years in the most perfect harmony, 
and, when the great man died in 1842, not a cloud had ever 
obscured their constant accord—nothing had been able to alter 
their mutual affection. 

It was in the same year, 1794, and only a few weeks after his 
marriage, that Cherubini was called on to join the musicians of 
the National Guard, a fact which had more influence on his sub- 
sequent career than might be supposed. He refers to it in these 
terms :— 

‘©1794. I was named a member of the musical corps of the National 
Guard, from which corps the Conservatory of Music — . My 
nomination was dated the 1st Messidor, Year II. of the Republic.” ¢ 

And d@Ortigue, in the article he devoted to Cherubini in the 
Encyclopédie du XIXe Siecle, makes this remark : 

‘On the Ist Messidor, Year II., Cherubini was appointed a 
member of the musical corps of the National Guard; the triangle 
part was assigned him. We mention the fact because this musical 
corps served to form the Conservatory. The triangle-player became 
one of the inspectors of the institution.” 

After being one of the inspectors and then one of the professors, 
Cherubini subsequently became the director, and made the Con- 
servatory the first school of music in Europe and the entire 
universe.§ 

(To be continued. ) 








The charming and always popular Ada Cavendish has just com- 
pleted a successful engagement at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, 
during which she has played, with unvarying applause, Juliet, 
Beatrice (Much Ado About Nothing), the heroine of The Lady of 
Lyons, and Lady Gay Spanker, in Dion Boucicault’s ever fresh and 
welcome London Assurance. 

The Philharmonic Theatre, Islington, has been burnt. The stage 
and the seats were destroyed and the roof fellin. The fire was fortu- 
nately confined to the interior of the premises. The frontage of the 
structure, the property and dressing rooms, the billiard saloon, and 
the refreshment bars remain intact ; and, viewed from the outside, 
there is no indication of the disaster within. The building is said to 
be insured. 

Sr PereRsBuRGH.—Among the operas promised at the Imperial 
Italian Theatre is Mignon, the heroine to be alternately represented 
by Malle Ferni and Mdme Sembrich, the former singing the Galli- 
Marié¢, the latter the Christine Nilsson version. 

Municu.—The programme at the Theatre Royal for this season 
will include as novelties—Die Wikinger, by Ivar Hallstrém ; Der 
hetrogene Kadi, by Gluck ; and Alfonso und Estrella, by Schubert. 
Among the revivals will be Marschner’s Z’empler und Jiidin, Spohr’s 
Jessonda, Spontini’s Vestalin, Schumann’s Genoveva, Adam’s Brasseur 
de Preston, Halévy’s Eelair and Mousquetaires de la Reine, Verdi’s 
Ernani, Rheinberger’s U'hitrmer’s T'échterlein, Mendelssohn’s Heim- 
kehy aus der Fremde and Walpurgisnacht. 





+ In a chapter of his Memorandum Book headed: “ Epoques & moi 
relatives.” 

t “ Epoques a moi relatives, (Memorandum Book,) 

§ This, in my opinion, is the place for a note of interrogation. At what 
epoch was Cherubini naturalized a Frenchman? He was so assuredly in 
1800, for, in his Dictionnaire néologique des hommes et des choses, of which 
the only three volumes published appeared in the Year VIIL, Cousin Jacques 
expressed himself thus in the article he devoted to the artist whom so many 
works had already rendered illustrious :—“ Cherubini, born at Florence, 
naturalized a Frenchman, one of the Inspectors of the Conservatory of 
Music, is undeniably one of our most learned, most ingenious, and most 
pleasing composers.” Cherubini was, therefore, naturalized when Cousin 
Jacques wrote these lines, But how long had he been so? This is some- 
thing it has been impossible for me to discover. I am inclined, however, to 
believe that he was already naturalized in 1794, when he was admitted into 
the musical corps of the National Guard; for it strikes me that, at a time 
of universal war, a foreigner would not have been admitted into a body 
almost military and essentially national. In all probability it was at the 
epoch of his marriage that Cherubini sent in his request to become a member 
of the great French family, 
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FORM, OR DESIGN, IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 527. ) 

It may be said that the story of Fidelio falls naturally into two 
divisions; as, in the life of every human creature, there is that 
which appears to the outer world and that which appears to the 
inner self, These two divisions of the story of Fidelio coincide 
with the two acts into which the drama is divided, and the two 
distinct parts of the music, each of which gathers up to its own 
climax or finale. 

The act which we have already gone through constitutes the 
outside world of the story, including the domestic life of the 
gaoler and his daughter and her lovers, the governor and his 
soldiers, and the prisoners; and all the time it has been gradually 
dawning upon us who are in the audience, that there isa grievous 
trouble in the background. The overture prepared us for it, the 
prison walls kept up the feeling, the constant anxiety of I'idelio, 
and the discovery, by the audience, that she is not the lad whom 
her companions deem her, but a wife seeking to release her im- 
prisoned husband; the rage of Pizarro against the prisoner 
Florestan, who is in his power, and the miserable pian that he 
makes for his destruction—all these things serve to point out in 
what direction the mystery lies, and to pile up the interest of the 
story as it appears to the audience. 

Now, in this second act, we plunge at once into the inside 
world —we start, as it were, a fresh story. Not Videlio, but 
Florestan is the centre of this new interest ; and, as we follow up 
his course, we find the connection between the two stories and 
how the two rivulets join and make one large river of interest, 
how Florestan himself is the inner-self of the story, the origin, 
the motive power which moves the whole action of the story. 

In England, the overture Leonora, No. 3, which we have de- 
scribed at the beginning, is frequently played between the two 
acts. This, though justifiable by the agreement of the spirit of 
the overture with that o* the beginning of Act IL., is not in ac- 
cordance with the design as left by Beethoven. 

The act opens within the dungeon where Florestan is—alone 
and in chains, An introductory symphony, which is in fantasia 
form, helps to make us feel the silence and the gloom; and in 
that stillness Florestan utters his thoughts, which are set as a 
scena and aria. His first words are in somewhat broken sentences, 
and express his feeling of the gloom and terrible stillness of this 
deserted place where nothing lives but himself. “QO heavy 
trial,” he cries; yet, God’s will is just, and he will not murmur, 
for the measure of suffering is in His hands. These words, often 
changing in their expression, are set in accompanied recitative. 
Some of the interludes are quoted from the introductory sym- 
phony, and point out, by their union with these words, what was 
their intended meaning in that; for instance : 

Ex, 206, 


Recit. Interlude. 
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Heaven! what gloom profound, ~~ _ < oe 
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Ex, 207 
Recit Interlude, 
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O! si- lence full of ter- ror. Drums. 


After the recitative, the words of Florestan become calmer and 
more settled in expression, and the music becomes more con- 
tinuous and inrhythmic form, There are several changes of idea 
in the words which accord easily with a rondo form of key. He 
bewails the joy that has vanished from his life while still in its 
spring-time (Ex. 180). This, the principal idea of the rondo, 


is the thought which Beethoven seems to have had in his mind 
more than any other in the composition of the opera, a fact 
which confirms the impression that Florestan is the motive power 
of the whole drama; it is retained in each of the three overtures 
called Leonora, and it is also in a MS. sketch in existence, which 
was evidently intended for an introduction to the overture in ¥, 
called Fidelio, Next, Florestan tells how in past days he boldly spoke 





the truth, and that chains are the reward that he willingly bears. 
This is the episode in changing keys. Still he has the sweet consola- 
tion that he has done his duty; and this thought brings back the 
original key, though with a fresh musical idea, All these three ideas 
are in the same quiet manner, and comprise the slow part of the 
aria, Now Florestan’s thoughts change; he is still calm, but an 
ecstacy fills his weak, starved frame. He fancies a balmy air 
breathing over him, a light streaming into this his grave, and 
thinks he sees an angel like Leonora his wife coming close to him 
and leading him away to freedom in the heavenly kingdom. This 
thought rests in his mind and he dwells on it, and so the music 
belonging to it is also continuous and with repetition of idea, It 
is in the form of a rondo as to its keys, but it is so quick and so 
short that the feeling of the main key, I’, scarcely leaves us, and 
the new keys are more like transient digressions within the one 
key—like magnified chords of the key rather than actual changes 
from the key. In the accompaniment of this movement one 
hautboy is the only wind instrument, and it takes a continuous and 
prominent part that is scarcely second even to that of the voice. 
Ex, 208. 
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A-round me, 


May it not be that Beethoven intended by this to express the 
nearness of Leonora—the presence which, while he knew not that 
she was there, came to him likea waking dream in his long night ? 
In such a way does the rosy hue in the west speak to those who 
are living under the shadow of great mountains, and tell them 
that the sun is rising and will soon drive away the darkness and 
the cold; and presently the light comes streaming down the side 
of the mountain and floods all around with light—even the 
mountain, which before was like a weight of trouble, is now 
buoyant with sunshine. 
“ In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright !”—CrLovau. 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 
(To be continued, ) 
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WAIFS. 

Messrs Gye and Harris have, we understand, mutually agreed 
that Covent Garden shall not be let for pantomime this Christmas, 
and that Drury Lane shall not be Bow for Italian opera next 
summer. Thus, so far as the large West-end houses are concerned, 
pantomime will be confined to Drury Lane, while Mr Gye will reign 
supreme in Italian opera at Covent Garden.—Daily News. (Bravo 
Gye!—bravo Harris! Italian opera is not dead after all.—Dr Blinge.) 

Albert Vinzentini has left Paris for St Petersburgh. 

Luigi Mancinelli is at Arezzo. (Per Hercle !--Dr linge.) 

Mr A. O'Leary and family have returned to town from Windermere. 

The Municipality of Palermo have voted the Town Theatre 50,000 
francs for next season. 

C. F, Chickering started from New York for England on the 26th 
ult. (Hoch /—Dr. Blidge.) 

Victorin Jonciéres has returned to Paris from the Pyrenees. (This 
surpasses belief.—Dr Blidge.) 

F. Nicolao is organizing Popular Concerts in Palermo. 
scarcely credible.—Dr Blidge.) 

Mr Henry Parry has returned from his tour in Scotland, and has 
joined his family at Eastbourne. 

Lecocq has composed the music of a new comic opera, Le Ceur et 
la Main, book by Nuitter and Beaumont. 

Gailhard, the bass, is at Biarritz. (‘‘ Not by no means” says 
Gailhard, see Le Meénestrel.—Dr Blidge.) 

Adele Dorn, sister of Professor Heinrich Dorn, and well-known 
in musical circles, died recently at Berlin. 

Hermann Gitz's Widerspenstigen Zéhmung (Taming of the Shrew) 
is to be produced at Dresden and Wiirzburg. 

The Order of the Italian Crown has been conferred on Massart, 
professor of the violin in the Paris Conservatory. 

Mr Finlay Finlayson has left New York for Colorado Springs, 
which he intends to make his permanent residence. 

Before proceeding to the Russian capital, Mad. Sembrich visits 
Madrid, where she will sing in Mignon and Hamlet. 

Battistini, the Barytone, is engaged for the coming Italian season 
at the Teatro Real, Madrid. (Query, Battistini?—Dr Bitdge.) 


(This is 
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According to the local papers, Miss Emma Thursby (‘the 
divine”) is expected in America about the middle of this month. 

The buffo opera, Der Graf von Gleichen, by the younger Hellmes- 
berger, has been performed at the Centralhallen-Theater, Hamburgh. 

Letters from Bayreuth state that Parsifal, Tristan, Tannhduser, 
and, not improbably, Lohengrin, will be given at Wagner’s Theatre 
next July, 

By a majority of votes, the proprietors have passed a resolution to 
close the theatre of the Liceo at Barcelona.—(Hopeless fatuates !— 
Dr Blidge.) 

Dr Franz Kriickl, the Hamburg baritone, is engaged for Angelo 
Neumann’s Wagner tour. (Off with his head !—so much for Kriickl. 
—Dr Blinge.) 

Joseffy, the flashful Austrian pianist, lately completed a first 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra. Key, C major. (A good begin- 
ning.—Dr. Blidge.) 

Professor Haupt, director of the Royal Institute for Church Music 
at Berlin, celebrated on his 72nd birthday his fiftieth official anni- 
versary as an organist. 

C. Pinsuti, (‘‘ Ciro il Grande”) was recently in Milan for a short 
time.—(This accounts for his not being at Birmingham for the 
Redemption. —Dr Blidge.) 

Lonpon AcapEmy oF Music.—The autumn term of Dr. Wylde’s 
Institution commences in London on Monday, Sept. 25, and in 
Brighton on Saturday, Sept. 23. 

Baron Gaetano Crescimanno’s Maria Ticpolo, first produced in 
1877, at the Teatro Argentina, Rome, has been performed with 
success at the Teatro Real, Malta, 

A new opera, Manfredi di Svevea, by Giribaldi, was produced a 
short time since at the Teatro Solis, Montevideo. —-(Connu—connu 
—connu! Pendu—pendu—pendu !—Dr Blidge.) 

Ch. M. Widor, at some distance from Lyons is engaged upon a 
three-act score for the Opéra-Comique. (Ch, M. Widower, at some 
distance from Lyons is similarly employed.—Dr Blidge.) 

At her urgent wish, Mdme Basta has been freed from her engage- 
ment at the Theatre Royal, Dresden. (Basta! basta /!—Who’s 
Mdme Basta that she should urgently wish anything ?—Dr Biivge.) 

After many years’ silence in Germany, De Vroye, the flautist, has 
been playing at Baden. (The ruined Castle in the o’er-shadowing 
woods has, with the aid of winds, emitted sounds congenial.—Dr 
Bilinge.) 

Mdiles Mayrs and Nowak, sopranos, and Mdlle Friede, con- 
tralto, pupils of Mdme Marchisio, have been engaged by Galletti, 
and make their first appearance in Florence. (Mdme Marchisio 
has many too many pupils by many.—Dr Bilivge.) 

Sister Agnes, the nun, whom Parepa-Rosa pronounced the grandest 
singer she ever heard, and to whom Maurice Strakosch offered 
50,000 dollars for a six months’ season, died not long since near 
Baltimore, U.S.—(500,000 was the sum.—Dr Blidge.) 

Having resolved to erect a new theatre, the Municipality of 
Cracow despatched qualified persons to examine the leading houses 
in Italy, and send in a report. The result is, that the Theatre in 
Cracow will be built on the model of the Teatro Costanzi, Rome. 

Mr William Dorrell, who has been making a tour through Norfolk 
and Suffolk, has returned to town. He purposes, we believe, 
spending the remainder of his vacation in exploring the Thames and 
its tributaries from mouth to source, ‘‘ paddling his own canoe.” 

The Ducal Theatre at Dessau, no longer ruled by an amateur ‘ In- 
tendant,” will be placed under the control of a professional director. 
(The change is unspeakably for the better, amateur dabblers, 
aristocratic or plebeian, being the curse of all art.—Dr Blivyge.) 

On Thursday evening, shortly before nine p.m., a fire occurred 
on the premises of Messrs Eaves & Sons, pianoforte manufacturers, 
Euston Road, which were entirely destroyed. The cause is at 
present unknown. The premises, we believe, are partially insured. 

The Warrington Musical Scholarship (value £45) is to be com- 
peted for by blind boys on October 3, at the Blind College, 
Worcester. The examination will be in ordinary English, Bible 
history, the elements of the Christian religion, the rudiments of Latin 
or French, and Music. 

Falchi has been commissioned to write the Requiem, to be 
executed by the Philharmonic Society in the Pantheon, Rome, on 
the 9th January, in memory of Victor Emmanuel. (Oh Falchi, 
Falchi! wherefore art thou Falchi? Thou has nor hawk nor 
faulchion. Beware, my Falchi, lest thou tread on Verdi’s shins !— 
Dr Blivge.) 


| Un petit mot mignon de la langue allemande (on est prié 
| de le prononcer sans respirer) : | 
Vierwaldstitterseesalonschraubendampferactienkonkurrenzge- 


sellschaftabureau. 
—La France Entiére. 
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ASHDOWN'S ALBUMS of DANCE MUSIC. 


FIRST ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. 























Valse . .. “Cornflower” .. ..C. Coote, Jun. | Schottische .. ‘‘The Atherstone” J.C. Van Maanen. 
Quadrille .. “ Dolly Varden” is Marriott. | Quadrille .. ‘Caledonians” a Marriott. 
Galop .. “The Outpost ” .. C. Godfrey. | Valse .. .. “Princess Louise” ..  C. Godfrey. 
Polka-Mazurka “Trebelli ” .. H. Roubier. | Polka .. .. “Early in the Morning ” C. Coote. 
Lancers .. Punch and J udy ” ..H. 8. Roberts. | Country Dance ‘Sir Roger deCoverley” Old English. 
Valse .. .. “innocence” .. .. €. Coote, Jun. | Schottische .. ‘‘Kettledrum” .. .. C. Godfrey. 
Quadrille .. “Punchand Judy” ..H.S. Roberts. | Quadrille .. “Caledonians” (with the figures) R. Coote. 
Galop.. .. ‘Fun of the ball” i Marriott. | Valse .. .. “An der Themse Strand” Kéler Béla. 
Polka-Mazurka ‘‘Mignonette” .. ..  . Godfrey. | Polka.. .. “ Butterfly’s Ball” .. C. Coote, Jun. 
Lancers .. “Ye merrieold times”.. F. Godfrey. | Country Dance “Speed the Plough” .. Old English. 
Valse .. .. ‘ Pauline ” . C. Coote, Jun. | Schottische .. “Jenny Bell” .. .H.C nates. 
Quadrille .. “Chilpéric” .. i Marriott. — .. England and Wales ” Marriott. 
Galop.. .. “After Dark” .. .. Montgomery. | Valse . .. “Kathleen Mavourneen ” Montgomery. 
Polka . .. “Blush Rose” .. ..  C. Godfrey. | Galop.. ..  Wind-up ” ee ..  C. Godfrey. 
Lancers .. “Princess Louise” .. C. Godfrey. Country Dance “Off she goes” .. .. Old English. 
Valse .. “The Language of flowers” C. Coote, Jun. | Schottische .. “Nelly”. ..  . Godfrey. 
Quadrille .. “Blue Beard” .. .. ©. Coote, Jun. | Quadrille.... « Patchwork” ae .. E. M. Lott. 
Galop .. .. “Domino” 7 .. €. Coote, Jun. | Valse .. .. “Kate Kearney ” ei C. Coote. 
Polka .. .. “Jolly Dogs” .. sh Marriott. | Polka-Mazurka “Blue Bell”  .. pi Marriott. 
Lancers .. “Christmas time ” .. W.C. Levey. | Country Dance “Thetank” .. .. Old English. 
Valse .. .. “Awfully Jolly” .. €. Coote, Jun. | Schottische .. ‘Silver Bells” .. “ R. Coote. 
Quadrille .. ‘Immenseikoff”.. - Marriott. — .. Scotland ” a - Marriott. 
Galop.. .. “Escort”.. ¥ .. (C. Godfrey. | Valse . .. Blush Rose” .. .. (C. Godfrey. 
Polka.. .. “Sailor Boy” .. ae Marriott. | Galop .. .. “Go Bang” ea .. €. Coote, Jun. 
Lancers .. “The Cure” sil ie C. Coote. Country Dance “The Triumph” .. .. Old English. 
Valse .. .. “Burlesque” .. . C, Coote, Jun. , Schottische .. ‘‘ Rosebud” ae Frank Percival. 
Quadrille .. ‘ Naval” -. ©. H.R. Marriott. Quadrille .. ‘ Military” .. C. H.R. Marriott. 
Galop .. .. “Roulette”  .. .. C. Coote, Jun. | Valse .. .. “Gems”. - J. Meredith Ball. 
Polka .. .. Kingfisher” .. .. ©. Coote, Jun. | Galop.. .. “New Derby” .. C. H.R. Marriott. 
Lancers .. Prince of Wales” C. H.R. Marriott. | Country Dance ‘‘ Voulez-vous danser ” 





PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, NETT. 
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